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Solidarity forever! 

In New York, at least, the annual show of communist 
strength on May Day is scheduled to encounter competi- 
tion. Veterans’ groups propose to parade this year on an 
avenue parallel to the left-wing line of march as a dem- 
onstration of the solidarity of all anti-communist forces. 
A deeper solidarity, one founded on permanent spiritual 
realities, will be evidenced not only in New York but in 
cities on six continents. The idea of dedicating a part of 
May Day to public prayer for the people of Russia and 
of all Soviet-dominated lands, first suggested two years 
ago by The Christophers (121 East 39th St., New York 
16, N. Y.), has spread with astounding rapidity. Crowds 
listening to hate-stirring harangues about class warfare 
will be matched by crowds in churches offering prayers 
to the common Father of all men for peace and the 
spiritual liberation of their communist-victimized brothers. 
Those prayers, it is known, will be united with those of 
people behind the Iron Curtain. Besides enlisting God’s 
aid—who alone reaches men’s secret hearts—this pro- 
gram of public prayer for Russia has other results. The 
mind, for instance, that finds people not an object of 
hatred but of petition to God, must inescapably be inter- 
ested in their past and future, too. Appropriately enough, 
the Holy Father has suggested the return of the Russian 
dissidents to the true fold as the May intention for the 
Apostleship of Prayer, occasioning stimulating articles 
on Russia’s religious traditions in the current Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart. May Day might well inspire the 
offering of the family rosary for families deprived of the 
knowledge of the Holy Family. And it is an annual re- 
minder to make explicit the intention for which the 
prayers after each low Mass are said—the conversion of 
Russia. 


Amend the McCowen bill 

It is heartening to find a newspaper of the importance 
and influence of the Milwaukee Journal arguing Federal 
aid to education on plain American principles without 
dragging in “parochial” and “Catholic” with their in- 
evitable overtones of fear and prejudice. Both the Taft 
bill (passed by the Senate on April 1) and its House 
counterpart, the McCowen bill (H.R. 2953), permit the 
several States to decide whether Federal aid should be 
spent for services to children attending non-public 
schools, And just because he had strongly opposed an 
amendment argued by Senator Donnell of Missouri that 
would have prohibited any State from using any part of 
Federal subsidies for non-public-school children, Mr. 
Taft took a righteous tone in talking down Senator 
McMahon’s proposed amendment to have a part of the 
Federal funds in all States allocated for health and wel- 
fare services to children in non-public schools. This stand, 
says the Journal editorial, evades the real issue. For if 


the “so-called State option is constitutional, it is still 
wrong. Non-public schools and their pupils should enjoy 
exactly the same benefits, if any, under Federal laws, — 
regardless of State boundaries.” We have maintained, 
ever since the Taft Federal-aid bill was drafted, and we 
still maintain, that the Federal Government should not 
allow State discrimination against non-public-school chil- 
dren to be the pattern for its legislation. The whole long- 
standing Federal tradition contradicts and condemns such 
discrimination. Federal legislation has always considered 
all our children as American children, entitled to the 
same rights and benefits, no matter what school they 
attend. As Senator McMahon said in the Senate debate 
on the Taft bill, it is not a question of religion; there is 
no Catholic viewpoint, no Lutheran viewpoint and no 
Protestant viewpoint, as far as the argument goes that 
all American children have the right to a share in any 
disbursement of funds by the Federal Government. This 
principle should be written clearly into the McCowen bill 
when it comes up for action in the House of Representa- 
tives. We echo the demand of the Milwaukee Journal 
that the House amend or kill the Taft and McCowen bills 
“as both dishonest and unfair . . . equivocal and evasive 
in dealing with fundamental issues.” 


China’s Reds muster for offensive 

Together with the news that Chiang Kai-shek has been 
elected the first constitutional President of China, come 
tidings which presage danger for the country as it strug- 
gles to unite. Source of the peril lies in the presence of 
well-organized communist armies just north of the 
Yangtze. As the time for spring offensives arrives, the 
question of the day becomes: what will China do when 
these armies cross the river? North of the Yangtze are 
three great armies, sardonically labeled the “people’s 
army of liberation.” These now await the final order to 
move southward. Last year they were reported only in 
minor raids against the Kuomintang troops. Today, these 
armies have effected a triple junction, and control the 
vast territory stretching from north of Kiangsu Province 
(1,200 miles) and north of the Lunghai Railroad to the 
banks of the Yangtze (600 miles). Commanding these 
formidable forces are the best Red generals, among them 
Chen Kung, Chen Yi and Liu Po-cheng. Save for spor- 
adic reconnaissance raids, the communist troops have 
not been in any major operation since February 1, 1948. 
Instead, they are resting and reorganizing. Meanwhile 
fifth columnists steadily infiltrate South China, with the 
sole purpose of instigating revolts against the Govern- 
ment. Disturbances and riots, so the Communists think, 
will pin down some of Chiang’s best garrison troops at 
the very time the Red forces cross the river. But before 
the drive on South China begins, the Kremlin’s advisers 
to China’s Reds will probably insist on completing the 
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Manchurian territory is already in communist hands. 
Changchun, the capital, and Mukden are the only im- 
portant centers still in Chiang’s possession. These are 
defended by the best American-trained Chinese divisions, 
whose destruction is the immediate goal of the communist 
general staff. When that happens, Red troops can pour 
through the Great Wall into North China, and the three 
armies in the Yangtze valley will begin the river crossing 
simultaneously, knowing that Chiang has no means of 
repelling them. What he might do is to fortify the South, 
which the Reds plan to disrupt by the revolutionary 
activities of efficient saboteurs. Thus it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that, apart from outside military help, ulti- 
mate communist victory in China is more than likely. 
This is what Senator Vandenberg, Generals Wedemeyer 
and Chennault had in mind when they called upon Con- 
gress for urgent assistance to the Nanking Government. 
Incidentally, the Worker (Sunday edition of the Daily 
Worker, April 18, 1948) prophesies early conquest by 
the Reds, and adds the note that American aid might 
come too late. 


Lewis fined again 

Once again John L. Lewis faced Justice T. Alan Golds- 
borough in Federal District Court in Washington and 
listened grimly as the Judge vindicated the authority of 
the court by imposing huge fines on him and his union 
for criminal contempt. After hearing the Government’s 
case, to which the union’s attorneys made no reply, 
Justice Goldsborough found Mr. Lewis guilty of failing 
to comply “forthwith” with the terms of the temporary 
injunction issued on April 3 by Justice Matthew F. Mc- 
Guire (America, April 17, p. 15). He fined Mr. Lewis 
$20,000 and the United Mine Workers $1,400,000. Action 
in a civil contempt charge was postponed pending full 
compliance of Mr. Lewis and the union with the court 
order. To the lay mind, Mr. Lewis’ strategy in the matter 
of obtaining pensions under the 1947 contract appears a 
succession of blunders climaxed by a stupid attempt to 
defy the authority of the court. Yet, remembering the 
past, one’s feelings toward Mr. Lewis cannot but be 
touched with pity. Against the bitter opposition of some 
of the most purblind, anti-social industrialists in the land, 
he won many gains for the coal miners and workers in 
other industries. It is tragic to see him jeopardizing those 
gains now. In opposing President Truman’s application 
of the Taft-Hartley Act to the stoppage in coal, he may 
be right legally, and the Supreme Court may so hold. 
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conquest of Manchuria. More than ninety per cent of 





ner open to him, he compromised his cause and hurt 
those whom he most desired to help. We are glad that 
Mr. Lewis has finally given the miners unequivocal direc- 
tions to return to work. 


Attack on Reuther 

In a world where gangsterism has become barbarously 
prevalent, it is a hopeful sign that people from all walks 
of life were shocked by the cowardly attack on 40-year- 
old Walter Reuther, President of the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO). Just returned from a meeting of the 
UAW executive board, Mr. Reuther was badly wounded 
by a shotgun blast fired through the kitchen window of 
his modest home in the outskirts of Detroit. The unknown 
assailant escaped in an automobile. To Mrs. Reuther, 
grieving with her baby girls, Linda Mae, five, and Eliza- 
beth Ann, nine months, over the sudden sorrow which 
struck their happy home, we extend our deepest sym- 
pathy. We join her in hoping and praying for her hus- 
band’s recovery. As a warning to the gangster element 
in the country, the perpetrators of this crime must be 
apprehended and punished with just severity. 


Massachusetts, there she stands .. . 

In the hot summer of 1944 it became fashionable to 
hold that Boston, the Cradle of Liberty, had become the 
campus of organized anti-Semitic brutalities, with Irish- 
Catholic rowdies venting their rage on defenseless Jews. 
Despite the assurances of Arnold Beichman of New York 
and Wallace Stegner of Iowa, the editors of AMERICA had 
their reservations on this sweeping indictment, and asked 
Dorothy Wayman of the Boston Globe to do an appraisal 
of the situation for its readers. In an article called “The 
Bad Boys of Boston,” which appeared in the issue of 
October 14, 1944, America offered an incident-by-inci- 
dent analysis of the Boston situation and concluded that, 
whatever its political morals, Boston had no room for 
organized racist campaigns. Confirmation of that con- 
clusion comes in a report in the Social Democrat paper, 
the New Leader, over the signature of Mary K. Fitzgerald, 
secretary of the Frances Sweeney Committee, the Boston 
affiliate of the Friends of Democracy. Miss Fitzgerald 
reports that when Gerald K. Smith came to Boston last 
year to organize a “Christian Nationalist Crusade” 
against minorities, there were by actual count about 
forty people in a metropolitan population of 3,000,000 
who were interested enough to attend his public meeting. 
Desperate for publicity, Smith had called a press confer- 
ence in his swank hotel suite. Boston reporters rallied 
round to ask embarrassing questions about Smith’s dubi- 
ous political connections, his anti-Negroism and _anti- 
Semitism. Not a single line of favorable news did the 
local papers—formerly charged with covert anti-Semitism 
—print about Smith. But, Miss Fitzgerald reports, the 
Communists created an incident and “excited politically 
innocent organizations to run wild on picket lines and 
shout themselves hoarse inside the Old South Meeting 
House where Smith’s rally of Christian Nationalists took 
place” the following month. With what result? In addi- 
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tion to the forty supporters of Smith, there were 650 
noise-makers to give him publicity and the semblance of 
martyrdom. The solid citizens of Boston weren’t there. 
They were very much there, though, when the United 
Jewish Appeal was launched. They helped put it over to 
the tune of $7,000,000. And a contribution from the 
Catholic Archbishop was at once reassurance of Boston’s 
civic amity and a reproof to irresponsible journalists. 


Troubling the German and Austrian waters 

Soviet Russia’s dog-in-the-manger spirit continues to 
manifest itself alarmingly as the “battle for Berlin” goes 
on, and a similar fight for Vienna shapes up. The furor 
over the attempt of Russia to control railroad traffic into 
Berlin by the establishment of check-points had no sooner 
cooled off a few degrees than a new effort cropped up. 
The Soviets established similar control points for all in- 
land water traffic entering the Soviet zone from the 
British. This latest step is in clear violation of a written 
agreement of June, 1946, signed by British and Soviet 
authorities for the control of inland waterways. It is, 
further, another attempt to bring about the breakdown 
of the four-Power government of Berlin. Kindred roiling 
of the waters is now happening in Vienna. On April 16 
Russian authorities there demanded that the British cease 
using their airport for commercial traffic, only to waive, 
apparently, the demand on the very next day. Again, 
because U.S. military police forcibly resisted the attempt 
of three Russian officers in civilian clothes to kidnap a 
displaced German woman from the American sector in 
Vienna, Tass, the official Russian news agency, has pub- 
lished a threat to break off U.S.-USSR collaboration in 
the city. 


Benefits from the troubling 

With the defeat of the Communists in Italy, which 
blocks for the time any brand-new Soviet conquests, we 
may expect these tactics of confusion to multiply wher- 
ever Russia has a finger in the pie. There is one good 
result, however. Reports indicate that the reconvened 
London conference is nearer agreement than ever before 
on the expansion of Germany’s Bizonia into a Trizonia 
(the French zone joining the British and the U.S.) and, 
perhaps in the near future, on the establishment of a 
political organization for the whole of western Germany. 
The reason for the increased willingness of France and 
of the Benelux countries (Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg) to face this solution of the German prob- 
lem is clear. “The will to agree,” as one authority puts it, 
“seems for the first time to be present as a direct result 
of the foreign policies of the Soviet Union.” Russia may 
trouble the waters very uncomfortably; there is a good 
chance that this very disturbance will convince the rest 
of us that we have to pull together. 


Geopolitics held vital 

“Americans must learn facts or perish,” said Col. S. F. 
Clabaugh, a lecturer at the first session of the Economic 
Mobilization Course, sponsored by the NBC in New York 
City. Staffed by instructors from the Industrial College 


at Washington, the two-weeks’ series of conferences was 
given for regular and reserve officers, industrial execu- 
tives, educators and others concerned with the present 
crisis. Colonel Clabaugh insisted upon the importance of 
geopolitics for a correct understanding of contemporary 
affairs. He defined it as a “science that combines geogra- 
phy, history and politics for the purpose of explaining 
and predicting the behavior of nations.” Just because 
Hitler used it for his imperialistic designs, Americans 
look contemptuously upon this extremely important sub- 
ject, said the speaker. The American people, concerned — 
about their national security, must recognize that they 
confront Powers which plan and conduct their policies 
according to tested principles of geopolitics. Russia is far 
advanced in the art of global strategy. In seeking bases 
for sea- and air-power, she has pushed some 600 miles 
westward and, as a consequence, her Polar policy takes 
on a new significance. Already over half a million Rus- 
sians live and work north of the Arctic Circle. Another 
lecturer, Col. T. F. McCarthy, emphasized Russia’s drive 
toward the Middle East as a natural result of Soviet 
interpretations of geopolitics. Contrary to popular belief, 
United States interest in that region is not solely limited 
to oil. The Middle East area is strategically located at 
the major crossroads of the world, where Europe, Africa 
and Asia meet. Its influence upon Mediterranean trade 
routes and upon military communications can hardly be 
overemphasized, said this speaker. Russia’s prestige and 
power among Islamic peoples increases day by day. 
Obviously, American public opinion is not yet fully aware 
of the extent to which other Powers, particularly Soviet 
Russia, have advanced in the theory and practice of 
geopolitics. Yet for better understanding of contempo- 
rary moves abroad, the American public must know the 
truth. This can be made possible by proper analysis of 
facts, even those which seemingly have no direct bearing 
on our national interest. To know international facts as 
they are and to interpret their significance in relation to 
our safety, is most proper. Not wishful thinking, however 
honest it may be, but correct interpretation of facts will 
determine our national security in an era of air power 
and atomic development. 


“Billions for Defense .. .” 

President Truman has asked Congress to approve an 
interest-free loan of $65,000,000 to the United Nations 
for the construction of its permanent headquarters in 
mid-town Manhattan, thereby provoking some caustic 
comments about the chances of UN to live long enough 
to occupy the building. Senator Ralph E. Flanders, (R., 
Vt.), for instance, who has a plan of his own for the 
reconstruction of the United Nations—which was largely 
drafted, it is said, by Ely Culbertson—protests that 
the UN cannot be brought back to life by building a 
multi-million-dollar mausoleum for it. However, such 
opposition as has yet appeared in Congress is determined 
largely by tactical reasons. President Truman and other 
public leaders have insisted that the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations continue to be the guiding 
factor of our foreign policy. If, despite these profes- 
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sions, Congress refuses to support the loan on the frank 
grounds that the United Nations isn’t worth it, this would 
be widely interpreted as a sign that American policy is 
not what it has been claimed to be, and this advantage 
the Soviet Union would not be slow in pushing. When, 
in addition, the small sum for the UN headquarters is 
contrasted with the billions voted in one afternoon re- 
cently for a 70-group Air Force, our peace intentions 
will lack that much conviction. Of course the United 
States’ offer to loan the full amount for the construction 
was a free gesture but, once made, it cannot be turned 
down by Congress without further accelerating the de- 
terioration of the United Nations. From all accounts, 
those groups in the Senate who have taken a provisional 
stand against the loan are the last ones who intend such 
an outcome. 


No dove of peace 

Making minor concessions, but winning on the major 
issue of union security, the Curb Exchange reached a 
settlement last week with its striking employes, but the 
stoppage at the Stock Exchange and several brokerage 
houses continued. Evidence accumulated to show that 
some of the pickets were, indeed, using foul and profane 
language and thereby hurting an essentially good cause. 
Part of the public is more sensitive to this kind of moral 
failing than to subtle forms of economic injustice. . . . 
In the strike against the Big Four meat packers, there 
appeared no sign of a break. The Armour Company 
quit government-sponsored conciliation meetings and at- 
tempted a back-to-work movement. The success of this 
maneuver was disputed. If the meat-packing industry 
cannot afford at this time to raise the living standards of 
its workers, the outlook for the future is bleak and dismal. 
Profits are at record levels. . . . In a four-to-one decision, 
the National Labor Relations Board ordered the Inland 
Steel Company on April 13 to bargain with the United 
Steelworkers on a pension or retirement plan. This de- 
cision will affect many corporations, including General 
Motors, which has stubbornly refused to bargain on 
pensions and related matters with the United Auto 
Workers. . . . On the same day this decision was an- 
nounced, a special Federal Court in Washington held 
that the sections of the Taft-Hartley Act requiring 
non-communist affidavits and the filing of union member- 
ship and financial statements are constitutional. . . . 
Meanwhile Senator Joseph Ball, of Minnesota, chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Labor-Management Relations, 
announced that hearings would open on May 24 to 
investigate the country’s nine-months’ experience under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. At the present time, NLRB is 
swamped with cases and the load continues to rise. Plans 
to double the agency’s staff appear now to be inadequate. 
With several strikes in progress and others threatening, 
one no longer hears claims, so confidently made only a 
few months ago, that the new labor law had already 
notably contributed to industrial peace. If Senator Ball’s 
committee makes a thorough investigation, it will find 
that the T-H Act left untouched the major causes of bad 
relations between workers and employers, and that until 
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these are dealt with the dove of peace will not hover 
over the marketplace. In labor-management relations, as 
in marriage, morals are much more important than laws. 


Negroes in Catholic schools 

Where, if anywhere, does the real difficulty lie about 
enrolling Negroes in Catholic schools? A clear answer 
to this question was given on April 17 at the annual 
congress of the Baltimore-Washington regional Federa- 
tion of Catholic College Students. Dr. Euphemia Haynes, 
head of the Mathematics Department at Miner Teachers 
College, Washington, D. C., and the first Negro woman 
to hold a doctorate from the Catholic University of 
America, insisted that the problem before the interested 
Catholic students is not so apparent among their fellow 
students as among the alumni and parent groups, which 
represent ages set in fixed opinions. This estimate was 
fully borne out by the attitude shown among the 125 
students who took part in the regional assembly, repre- 
senting eleven member colleges. The congress was 
planned around the theme, “The Student’s Responsibility 
concerning the Interracial Question.” Not one dissenting 
voice was heard during a full day of speeches, panels 
and discussion periods revolving about the issue of these 
students’ duty, collectively and independently, concerning 
mixed race attendance in their own schools. This follows 
the general pattern already set by schools of this and 
other regions and other members of this national student 
organization, which speaks for 150 Catholic student bod- 
ies. While this was simply an outpouring of representa- 
tive student opinion, and not necessarily a statement of 
policy by the administrations of the various schools, it is 
significant enough as indicating that the days of racial 
discrimination in U. S. Catholic educational institutions 
are definitely numbered. 


Gentleman’s agreement 

Yet another “white primary” device was laid by the 
heels when the Supreme Court invalidated South Caro- 
lina’s “private club” theory on April 19. This theory was 
beautiful in its simplicity. To avoid any appearance of 
discrimination in disfranchising Negroes, the State of 
South Carolina simply disfranchised everybody. All leg- 
islation regulating primaries was wiped off the statute 
books, and the Democratic Party in South Carolina was 
considered a private club, which, like any other private 
club, could admit or exclude whom it wished on any 
basis it saw fit. A wonderful scheme, except that it meant 
that nobody in South Carolina had any right to vote 
in primary elections—any more than he would have a 
right to demand admission to the Kiwanis or the Elks. 
In July, 1947, Federal District Court at Charleston 
declared the scheme invalid. This was upheld by the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, and is now confirmed 
by the Supreme Court. The scheme was “pure sophistry,” 
said the court of first instance. It was also, we may add, 
the sort of thing that raised Hitler to despotic power in 
Germany—a grant of illegal power that by a gentleman’s 
agreement is to be used only against your political 
enemies. 
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What with the Stassen-Dewey-Taft primary battles, the 
momentous election in Italy and the worsening relations 
with Russia, the press did not seem to have much time 
to examine the text of the Charter adopted by the sixteen 
nations which created the European Organization of Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. It is well worth studying, both for 
what it says and what it omits. 

The European Organization, of course, is the counter- 
part of the American one now headed by Paul G. Hoff- 
man, and created by our own Congress. A first reading 
of its Charter may create the impression that it is wordy 
and vague. It is, however, anything but that. For in- 
stance, one immediately notices that this agreement on 
economic cooperation by those nations which will be 
backed by our own governmental money is an agreement 
between governments. You will search its twenty-eight 
articles and various annexes and protocols in vain for 
any mention of private enterprise. This is an agreement 
between governments, and it tacitly assumes that all 
industry and commerce will be carried on by govern- 
ments. 

It seems important that we in the United States recog- 
nize this fact from the beginning, to save a lot of bicker- 
ing later on, when some might claim that they did not 


understand just what we were doing. At least three years 
ago this observer predicted that our own economy after 
the war would be dual: private enterprise at home, and 
government-controlled beyond our shores. That has now 
come to pass. The tremendous and unprecedented com- 
mercial corporation now headed by Mr. Hoffman was not 
created by our bankers or by the big corporations like 
U.S. Steel, General Motors, Ford or General Electric, but 
by the Congress, to be administered by the President, 
through Mr. Hoffman. The corporations which produce 
the commodities that Europe takes from us will not deal 
with private buyers in Europe, but with governmental 
agencies represented as a compact group by the Execu- 
tive Committee of EOEC and its General Secretary. 
That our Congress recognized this fact is among the 
most heartening events of our time. It has often been 
said, without people always realizing what it means, that 
private enterprise as known in Europe before the war is 
dead. The actions of our Congress and of the sixteen 
nations have merely recognized the fact. It will not do 
much good to call this socialism, for the Marxist ideology 
had all but nothing to do with it. Private enterprise in 
Europe committed suicide before and during the war. 
What I wish to emphasize is that we have at least in 
this matter been realistic, when so often we have been 
accused of being merely wishful. There are a number of 
details of EOEC’s Charter which also merit study, for 
instance, the inter-nation labor pool which is set up; but 
that is another story. Witrrip Parsons 
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Proponents of the Taft-McCowen bills, giving Federal 
aid on a State-discriminatory basis to public-school chil- 
dren only, are intensifying their campaign to get Mr. 
McCowen’s H.R. 2953 through the House. We think it is 
of critical importance that all who believe in fair play 
should write to Representatives Leo E. Allen, Fred A. 
Hartley Jr., Joseph W. Martin Jr. (chairmen respectively 
of the House Rules Committee, House Committee on 
Education and Labor, and House Republican Steering 
Committee), as well as their own Congressman, and ask 
them either to amend H.R. 2953 or kill it. As it stands, 
it is a duplicate of the disreputable Taft bill, passed by 
the Senate on April 1. Its sponsors are using dishonest 
arguments for it: as that the recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions make it impossible to give funds for health and 
welfare services to children in non-public schools. Fact is 
the Supreme Court decision in the New Jersey case ap- 
proved bus-transportation services; the March 8 “re- 
leased time” decision has no implications regarding 
health or welfare services. We urge our readers to write 
the Representatives listed above (House Office Bldg., 
Washington 25, D. C.) and make their objections to the 
McCowen H.R. 2953. The time to write is now. 


> Catholic conventions in May: 7-9, National Council of 
Catholic Nurses, at Boston, on the theme: “Service to 
the patient, service to Christ”; 20-22, the Catholic Press 
Association, at Cleveland. 

> Sunday, May 9, will be World Sodality Day, the family 
feast of the Sodality of Our Lady. . . . On Sunday, May 
23, the tenth annual solemn Memorial Mass will be 
celebrated at Arlington National Cemetery by Archbishop 
O’Boyle. 

> Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas, 
observed its golden jubilee on April 21. Part of the 
celebration was the blessing and dedication of the new 
St. Florence Library and the Thiry Fine Arts Building. 
> At the 38th annual convocation of the Yale University 
Divinity School on April 19, Dean Luther Weigle told his 
audience of 600 that the recent Supreme Court decision 
on released time was “utterly mischievous” and that “the 
Federal Council of Churches must stand up and fight 
until other decisions are made to clarify this one.” 

>» Marquette University Press has issued, in separate 
volumes, the two 1947 Aquinas Lectures: the first, de- 
livered in the Spring, was on St. Thomas and the Greek 
Moralists, by Vernon J. Bourke, Ph.D., of St. Louis Uni- 
versity; the second, delivered in the Fall by Etienne Gil- 
son of the French Academy and the Medieval Institute 
at Toronto, was on the History of Philosophy and Phil 
osephical Education. They are the eleventh and twelfth 
volumes in the Aquinas series. $1.50 each. A.P.F. 
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Freedom wins in Italy 


A corner was turned on April 18 and a dark cloud was 
lifted from the minds of the people of Italy. Forced to 
meet their opponents on equal terms, without benefit of 
a controlled press or a secret police, the Communists 
were beaten in an election that brought ninety-four per 
cent of the voters to the polls. That figure alone is 
impressive, for it shows how deeply the Italian people 
felt the importance of the issues at stake. Almost from 
the moment the polls opened on Sunday morning, the 
political commentators saw in the long lines of voters 
an omen of communist defeat. No free people has yet 
gone communist in a free election. 

The completeness of the Christian Democratic victory 
surprised even the optimists. For the first time in the 
history of parliamentary government in Italy, a political 
party holds more than half the seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Of the 574 seats, the Christian Democrats have 
307 to the Communist bloc’s 182; seven other parties 
account for the rest. Of the 237 elective seats in the 
Senate, 130 are Christian Democrat; though this ma- 
jority may be lessened by the preponderance of other 
parties in the appointive seats. 

For Alcide de Gasperi and his Christian Democrats 
the Western world must have a profound respect. Par- 
ticularly must credit be given to the youth of the party, 
who in five days, it is said, created the National Civic 
Committee that descended like a whirlwind upon every 
little village in the country with the message that this 
election was a choice between freedom and slavery, be- 
tween Christ and communism. Their hand was immensely 
strengthened by the flood letters from America telling 
what America meant and what America was doing. The 
local political wiseacre might rage about the decadence 
of the war-mongering United States, but here was a letter 
from son Luigi, making cars in Detroit, or Aunt Rosa, 
raising a family in Seattle; and what they said made the 
local politico sound foolish. 

In the Vatican, Pius XII prayed and suffered; and 
to tens of thousands gathered in the great square he made 
impassioned pleas that they should vote as Christians 
and Italians. Come what might, he would stay in Rome. 
“We can only die,” he said, “and for me that would be 
a release.” 

From the United States came ships bearing food and 
supplies, putting in here, there, everywhere, with Am- 
bassador Dunn presiding at the unloading and giving the 
lie to Togliatti about America’s intentions. Together the 
three Western Powers were affirming their support for the 
return of Trieste, and even the colonies, to Italy. It was 
only a gesture of good will, since for the moment the 
Russian veto stands squarely in the way; but it trapped 
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the Communists in the mazes of their anti-Italian party 
line. 

Christian Democracy has won the battle. but it still 
has to win the war for Italy. Though the people voted 
against communism, they did not vote for the status 
quo. De Gasperi knows that. And now he has on his 
hands a job just as important as beating communism, 


and perhaps harder—to convince the privileged classes 


that they cannot rest forever on their privileges and take 
no heed of what is going on in Italy and the world. In 
September, 1947, Pius XII had occasion to speak of “the 
impassive egoism of certain landowners who confuse 
tradition with justice and resist reforms truly required 
by the common good.” To people like these de Gasperi 
must bring home the necessity of real land reform. To 
industrialists, he must bring home the lessons of the en- 
cyclicals. The great gap between the very rich and the 
destitute has to be closed. The population problem alone 
would tax the energy and ingenuity of any statesman. 
Having repulsed the Left, de Gasperi has now to con- 
vince the Right. 

We in the United States have been given a breathing 
space by the Christian Democratic victory. Our part in 
that victory lay chiefly in this, that we put ourselves 
forward as the guarantors of a free world. in which men 
could live like men. Italy has thrown in her lot with the 
West, trusting to our leadership rather than that of Soviet 
Russia. 

We gave that guarantee because we felt that if Europe 
went under to communism, our own freedom would be in 
danger. It behooves us now to weigh fully the extent and 
the implications of our policy. Italy should know, as 
Europe should know, how far we are prepared to use 
our power in support of the free world of which we 
invited it to be a part. 


Defense legislation 


Quite appropriately, Congress turned its full attention 
to national defense as soon as it had cleared away the 
business of ERP. Military policy is based on international 
political commitments and policies, not vice versa. Having 
indicated our strategic interest in the economic recovery 
and political independence of Western Europe. we are 
now in a better position to plan a definite military policy. 

Three items of legislation are now before Congress 
for debate and decision: 1) a limited draft for military 


service, 2) universal military training, 3) a 70-group | 


Air Force. Members had hoped to finish this program 
before the Republican convention in mid-June, but fears 
are now expressed this may not be possible. 

The delaying factors involved are substantial, and 
general agreement on the necessity for adequate defense 
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or the favorable circumstances of the moment are not 
of themselves sufficient to override them completely. 
Military policy has a major impact on the political, eco- 
nomic and social life of the nation, as history eloquently 
proves. The anticipated expenditure of $14 billion for 
defense in the coming year reminds us of the regrettable 
necessity of devoting our fortunes to destructive—or at 
least unproductive—purposes, while we are hindered 
from spending nearly as much for peacetime goals. Some 
questions have never been adequately answered, and in 
the year 1948 have even more pertinence because of the 
additional inflationary effect these expenditures are 
bound to have on the domestic economy. 

Aside from the general grave import of any military 
program of the scale contemplated, there is the additional 
issue of just what kind of defense America needs. Con- 
gress must make up its mind, as between contradictory 
expert testimony, just what programs or variations 
thereof, will in fact give this country maximum military 
value with minimum damage to our domestic political. 
economic and social institutions. 

It would appear that the Army has its strongest posi- 
tion in the request for a limited draft, affecting youths 
of 19 to 25, to bring the ground forces up to the (pro- 
posed increased) authorized strength of 790,000. Al- 
though the Department of the Army has never satisfac- 
torily explained why the Navy and Air Force can get 
along without a draft while the ground forces cannot, 
the immediate needs of General Omar N. Bradley seem 
sufficiently urgent to warrant Congress’ present favorable 
attitude. It is a different story with universal military 
training. On UMT there exists a legitimate difference of 
opinion. we venture to say, in almost every department 
of our national life. At least one thing appears agreed 
upon: we do need a program that will provide trained 
civilian reserves. Congress will have to decide whether 
UMT is the best way to that objective. 

A final delaying factor, surprisingly, has been the 
obvious lack of unity among the Army, Navy and Air 
Forces, who presumably had been “unified.” This newly- 
manifested jealousy among those who sometimes take it 
upon themselves to lecture the public on self-discipline 
and willingness to sacrifice has given Congress more 
pause than anything else as it struggles to draft a long- 
term military policy for the nation. 


Western security pact 


When the five Powers—France, Great Britain, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg—met at Brussels and 
signed on March 17 their fifty-year treaty of collective 
military aid and economic and social cooperation, they 
took the first great step toward a Western political, as 
well as economic, union. 

But still more epoch-making progress has been made 
since that date, by the establishing of a standing organ- 
ization in London as a permanent council, with a perma- 
nent military committee. The five Foreign Ministers have 
decided to form themselves into a kind of supranational 
cabinet. meeting once every three months. 


With this, the European Powers concerned appear to 
have gone us far as they can in the formation of a mutuai 
security system. Any further development rests in the 
hands of the United States, a truth pointedly brought 
home to us by the recent visit to Washington of Foreign 
Minister Spaak of Belgium. 

As it is, the Europeans are treading now upon danger- 
ous ground, It is difficult for them to put up a bold front 
against Soviet Russia, until they are sure of a guarantee 
that if Russia tries any more coups, as in Czechoslovakia 
and other eastern European countries, it will be squarely 
up against the might of the United States. When the 
sixteen-nation treaty was signed on March 17, President 
Truman told the Congress: 

[ am confident that the United States will, by appro- 

priate means, extend to the free nations the support 

which the situation requires. . . . I believe we have 
reached a point at which the position of the United 

States should be made unmistakably clear. 

But to date the position has not been made unmistakably 
clear. James Reston, in the N. Y. Times for April 20, 
expresses the view that any plan for action by Congress 
would have to be pushed through by Secretary Marshall 
and Senator Vandenberg if it is to meet with success; 
but that this in turn would require—what has not yet 
been forthcoming—a clear-cut plan already submitted by 
the U.S. Department of State. Such a plan would have to 
determine whether we should afford similar guarantees 
to countries not included in the Five-Power pact, and just 
how flat such guarantees might be. 

Not only bold action, but rapid action is called for, 
from State Department and from Congress alike. The 
passage of time, wryly remarks Mr. Reston, is not helping 
the situation very much. 


Inflation again 

To President Truman’s sober remarks to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors on April 17, we can add 
only a hearty “Amen.” 

For the past two years this Review has hammered away 
at the idea that the world is not yet at peace, and that 
only courageous and imaginative effort on the part of 
the United States can assure a workable settlement. Not 
many months after V-J Day it was evident that the per- 
fidious ambition of the Kremlin had wrecked the ap- 
proach to peace based on Big Three unity. We had to 
take a new tack, and take it quickly, if anything at all 
was to be salvaged from the wreckage of war. In a nega- 
tive way, the United States had to stop the spread of 
Soviet imperialism, which, even then, had assumed an 
ominous likeness to nazi aggression. More positively, we 
had to assume leadership of the contracting free world 
both in the interest of our future security and of the 
democratic ideals which we cherish. Such was the penalty 
which the United States had to pay for its new, pre- 
eminent position in world affairs. 

Over a two-year period the American people have 
gradually grown up to their expanded responsibilities, 
but the growth, in view of the Soviet timetable, has been 
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agonizingly slow, and even today remains incomplete. 
Almost a year after it was first proposed, the Congress 
adopted the Marshall plan. It also approved an expansion 
of our military establishment, realizing, with great re- 
luctance, that a program of economic aid would not 
alone suffice to stop an aggressor who was perfectly will- 
ing to use the threat of force. But the Congress still does 
not fully realize, and neither do the people, that our new 
foreign policy entails sacrifices comparable to those of 
wartime. We talk realistically enough of the “cold war,” 
but we refuse to see the consequences for our domestic 
economy. We want at all costs to preserve the free and 
easy ways of our comfortable past, not understanding 
that what we do at home, or fail to do, affects the whole 
wide world. For years to come, the future of peoples 
everywhere will depend on the soundness of our economy, 
on the success of our effort to stabilize production at high 
levels and avoid the normal consequences of wartime 
inflation. In his talk to the newspaper editors, President 
Truman was right on the beam when he said: 

The welfare of our own people, and the effectiveness 

of our foreign policy, and the strength of our de- 

fenses all depend on our prosperity. Only if we pre- 
serve the soundness of our economy, through prompt 
and adequate measures to control inflation, can we 
contribute our full share to a peace in which free- 
dom and democracy will be secure. 
In recent weeks the demand side of the supply-demand 
factor has grown stronger, and this trend will continue. 
The election-year tax bill gave consumers another $4 
billion with which to bid for scarce goods; expenditures 
under ERP will also add to pressure on prices; the mili- 
tary budget will run several billions over estimates of 
last January. And there is no immediate hope for any 
significant rise in supply to match the swollen demand. 
As Mr. Truman rightly said, there is more need now for 
the anti-inflationary program he proposed to the Con- 
gress on November 17 than there was then. How much 
longer can we afford to tinker with the half-hearted 
measures so far adopted? 

The American people have grown up to their foreign 
responsibilities. Now it remains for them to adopt an 
equally mature domestic policy. Failure to do so will 
endanger the success of our last desperate gamble for 
world peace. 


Pattern for Latin America 


Events of violence at Bogota and their repercussions 
throughout the countries of the “Green Continent” raise 
once again the pertinent question of the day: what are 
the immediate prospects in the underdeveloped republics 
of South America? Will they follow the unstable revo- 
lutionary pattern brought to the fore in Colombia, or 
will they pursue a constructive program leading toward 
social and economic stability. 

The consensus among Latin-American observers seems 
to be that what happened at Bogota could conceivably 
occur in any other republic, with the exception of Argen- 
tina and, perhaps, Uruguay. In Argentina, where stand- 
ards of living are higher, and President Perén’s police 
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very alert, any uprising would be promptly suppressed, 
Venezuela is considered fairly stable politically. Brasil, 
Chile and Uruguay are known for their democratic out. 
look, yet a possible repetition of the Bogota tragedy can. 
not be completely ruled out. 

It is much too simple to assume that Communists are 
primarily to blame for the perennial Latin-American 
revolutions. Instability of government antedates commu. 
nist world aggression. Without discarding for a moment 
the potential and very real dangers from the communist 
fifth column, we must admit that the root of the evil lies 
much deeper. The poor and underprivileged masses of 
Latin America form a natural seed-bed for revolutionary 


effort. The Communists, where they are responsible for | 


the trouble—and they took advantage of events in Bo. 
gota—are only doing what any other revolutionaries, 
bound for “reform,” would do under such propitious 
circumstances. 

Bad social and economic conditions prepare the way 


for agitation. A cross-section survey of the populations 


of Paraguay and Peru, for example, suffices to show the 
reasons for recurring trouble. In those countries the peo- 
ple are for the most part underprivileged and under. 
nourished. Illiteracy is very high. The chief concern of 


the masses is not politics, but bare existence. Communism 
; 


and fascism as ideologies mean little to them. 
While Europe and North America were developing 


economically and industrially, much of South America | 


looked backward at earlier colonial glories. The results 
are now being felt. Land reform in South American 
countries is long overdue. Agriculture, the main occupa. 
tion of many Latin-American republics, cannot function 
properly on an unproductive feudal basis. Prompt and 
basic agrarian reform, designed to guarantee a substan- 
tial number of middle-class farmers and small landhold- 


ers, is one of the answers to South America’s perpetual 


malaise. 


A general elevation of cultural standards is, of course, 


important. More popular education, and particularly re 
ligious instruction, can lead to greater political stability 
among the masses. 


Industrial development, bringing increased output and | 


greater employment facilities, will help make people fed 
more secure about their immediate future. Labor would | 
then need opportunities to organize under moderate lead- 
ership, as has been done already in some of the republics 
Right now Latin-American leaders are quite conscious | 
of the urgency of economic development. To them, as we ) 
have seen at the Bogota Conference, it appears just # 


pressing as joint defense. The United States, for its part, | 


must do nothing to jeopardize cooperative economic re 


lationships. One blunder we could make, for example | 


would be to let lapse the reciprocal trade agreements 
These are part of the over-all development pattern. 


It has become incumbent upon the United States to / 
take a long-range, constructive view of inter-Americat | 


affairs. Cooperation and friendly assistance, especially in 





the economic sphere, are badly needed. If they are forth 
coming, communism and revolutionaries will have fewet 
opportunities upon the American continent. 
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Blueprint for 





James F. Twohy Jr., now working for his M.A, in education 
at New York U., was cited for his work in protecting Settle- 
ment property during the Japanese-Chinese fighting in 1937. 


From 1938 to 1942 he served as an 





a Palestine police 


James F. Twohy Jr. 


agent of the Treasury Department’s 
Narcotics Bureau. 





In the quiet halls of the United Nations building at Lake 
Success, a few weeks ago, two diplomats were discussing 
the impending partition of Palestine. 

They agreed that partition would certainly precipitate 
a Jewish-Arab civil war unless a third force—an inter- 
national police force—were established to suppress dis- 
order as the British Army had done for a generation. 

But one diplomat was wary of even this expedient. 

“The British are getting out of Palestine,” he said. 
“No great Power wants to see the armies of another in 
the Middle East. No small nation possesses the manpower 
or money to police the Holy Land.” 

“The truth is,” he said, “there is no United Nations 
Police Force. There never has been such an instrument. 
And, in the little time we have left, we don’t even know 
how to make one.” 

The diplomat was wrong on two counts. The world has 
seen international police forces in operation—in Tangier, 
Shanghai and, in a limited way, in Danzig. And, in the 
greatest of these multi-national communities, the pre-war 
International Settlement in Shanghai, there was drawn 
up a blueprint, confirmed by twenty years of trial and 
error, for the United Nations Palestine Police. 

I was an officer of the International Settlement Police 
from 1935 to 1938, years when the flames that burst into 
the Second World War first flickered in the winding 
streets of Shanghai. 

We kept the peace in a city of a million and a half 
souls—half the population of Palestine—while the Japa- 
nese Kwantung divisions and the Chinese Eighth Route 
Army fought in 1937 the first great battle of World War 
II a few yards away from our cops on the beat. 

We made Shanghai the one city in China where the 
classic virgin with a sack of gold could hope to travel 
unmolested from one border to the other. 

We maintained order in a community where citizens 
of twenty nations, many only a few months away from 
turning upon each other in all-out war, lived and worked 
in a patchwork array more confusing than the hodge- 
podge of Jerusalem today. 

In the background was a vast region torn by civil war 
and beset by foreigners avid for its riches, even as they 
now struggle for the mineral wealth of the Middle East. 

The 5,000-man International Settlement Police—one- 
fourth of the New York City force—became expert in 
curbing the clash of communal and national passions at 
one of the earth’s sorest points. 

Similar conditions in China and Palestine gave rise to 
the need for a multi-national police force, but the imme- 
diate causes that produced the International Settlement 
Police have no parallel in the Holy Land. 

In the waning years of the Manchu Emperors, foreign 
nations rushed into China to exploit that rich, undevel- 


oped land. Bearers of the white man’s burden, they re- 
fused to abide by the laws of the “barbaric” Chinese and . 
even staked out private domains at key points on the 
China coast. Thus was created a characteristic instru- 
ment of the colonial era—extraterritoriality. 

Hong Kong, exclusively British, and Shanghai, sliced 
up, by four nations, became the beachheads over which 
Western men, military power and machines poured into 
China, and raw materials and wealth flowed out. 

Sixteen nations claimed extraterritorial rights in 
Shanghai. The Chinese Government was permitted no 
authority over their nationals. And four great Powers, 
Britain, France, Russia and the United States, carved out 
private sectors where Chinese became the “foreigners.” 

Financial and military strains of the First World War 
forced three of the big nations to combine forces and 
jointly administer an International Settlement. It was an 
L-shaped segment of downtown Shanghai, nine square 
miles of splendid skyscrapers and teeming slums support- 
ing 1,500,000 inhabitants, 50,000 of them Europeans. 
Japan brought in its quarter, Hongkew, but the French 
Concession remained apart. 

Possessed of a rich, crowded city whose most powerful 
citizens recognized no authority outside their own con- 
sulates, the four big nations had to work out an admin- 
istration to guarantee essential services and public order. 

And, despite their dubious moral position, the occu- 
piers did establish a system that made Shanghai one of 
the best governed cities in the Orient. 

They established a fourteen-man International Settle- 
ment Council consisting of five British representatives, 
five Chinese, two Americans and two Japanese. This 
body administered six municipal departments—Schools, 
Public Health, Public Works, Revenue, Fire and Police. 

The police force itself was organized along conven- 
tional lines, but with significant variations that will bear 
study when and if the United Nations begins the task of 
blueprinting the Palestine Police Force. 

The bulk of the force made up the uniformed division 
—constables, station personnel and their officers. The 
plainclothes section, the Criminal Investigation Division, 
numbered about 500 men. Most labored at routine detec- 
tive chores, although Shanghai’s blend of international 
intrigue and a native genius for crime made them among 
the busiest—and least secure—men in their profession. 

In the CID, however, there was also a small, incon- 
spicuous group that worked behind a door labeled 
“Political Division, I.S.P.” These astute detectives had 
the task of observing and retarding the political axe- 
grinding that was so much a part of Shanghai life in 
those years. Dissident Chinese, passionate Korean patri- 
ots, impecunious war-lords, patient citizens of Adolf 
Hitler’s Third Reich and a dozen other such conspira- 
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torial factions met, schemed and sometimes fought in 
Shanghai streets. 

Many an assassination, gun-running plot and transfer 
of illicit gold was thwarted by betrayal to the sensitive 
ears of the Political Division agents. An incident at the 
outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War dramatically illus- 
trated their role. 

In November, 1937, the Japanese had just expanded 
the Manchuria unpleasantness into the “China Incident” 
by driving Nationalist forces from the Shanghai area. By 
way of celebration, they staged a victory parade down 
the Settlement’s Nanking Road. Tension was high all over 
the city. Chinese feared even to enter the Japanese dis- 
trict, Hongkew. Silent, apprehensive, they lined either 
side of Shanghai’s Fifth Avenue as Japanese Army units 
swung by. 

Suddenly a home-made bomb exploded amid the 
marching troops, mangling half a dozen. A Settlement 
policeman’s bullet mortally wounded the terrorist almost 
before the bomb left his hand, but the damage was done. 

The parade stopped. A word from a Japanese officer 
would instantly have turned the celebration into a mas- 
sacre of helpless Chinese. 

But a Political Division agent had rushed to the body 
of the fallen assassin. He ripped a ring from the dying 
man’s finger and thrust it under the nose of the nearest 
officer. The Japanese paused, studied the ring, then trot- 
ted over to his superior. In a few minutes the parade 
resumed. 

The ring had identified the terrorist as a member of 
a secret Korean revolutionary society. Koreans then were 
Japanese subjects. The Army had lost no face to a for- 
eigner. There was no pogrom. 

As long as Jew and Arab contest the final status of 
Palestine and continue to plot fiercely toward their own 
ends, there is work for a Political Division in the Holy 
Land. 

A potent influence for peace in those years in Shanghai 
was found in the Force’s Reserve Units—riot squads. 
Twenty-four hours a day one of the units was on duty 
at central police headquarters, ready for a headlong dash 
to a trouble spot. A half-dozen times I have seen these 
thirty-six constables and a sergeant end a street-fight that 
was only minutes away from involving hundreds of men. 

The Reserve Units exemplified a key principle in 
policing an emotion-charged community. Quick, forceful 
action by a small group will stifle smoldering disorder. 
A delay of a few minutes can multiply casualties by 
dozens and require fifty times as many police. Preven- 
tion, not suppression, is the policeman’s role. 

The quality of speed and mobility is all-important to 
the police of an internationalized area. In Shanghai all 
but the top officers lived in centrally located barracks. 
Lower ranks were forbidden to marry during the first 
five years on the force. Precinct stations were liberally 
scattered over the city, averaging almost two for each 

square mile of the Settlement. Imperfect communications 
in Shanghai—and Palestine—sharpen the need for such 
fire-engine preparedness. 

One important requirement for efficient policing we 
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thoroughly appreciated, perhaps because we could never 
fulfill it. There was no central police authority in metro. 
politan Shanghai, nor even close liaison among the Settle- 
ment Police and the French, Chinese and River Police 
that, respectively, patrolled their own sectors. 

One day when patrolling the Bund, a spectacular river. 
front avenue, I spotted a suspicious object half concealed 
in the flowing sleeves of a passing Chinese. When I ap. 
proached him, he bolted down the Bund. With me in 
close pursuit, he suddenly darted onto a jetty and skipped 
nimbly aboard a junk that lay a few feet out in the 
Whangpoo River. 

I was helpless to make the arrest. The shrewd gunman 
was now under River Police jurisdiction. 

Divided authority impedes solution of even minor an- 
noyances. We had the perpetual and noisome “beggar 
problem.” Thousands of professional beggars congre- 
gated in the Settlement, Shanghai’s wealthiest district, to 
ply their ugly trade. When their interference with normal 
city life became intolerable, we would round up a few 
van-loads and haul them to the edge of the Settlement. 
Chinese officials refused responsibility, and we had no 
authority to dispose of them further. Sometimes the beg- 
gars beat the police back to 
the heart of the Settlement. 

In Palestine there is al- 

ready a tendency to cede to 
Arabs and Jews authority 
over certain areas—autono- 
mous sectors where the Pal- 
estine Government has virtu- 
ally abdicated in favor of 
extra-legal forces. If that 
trend is permitted to con- 
tinue in areas eventually to 
be internationalized, the task 
of the Palestine Police will 
be multiplied manifold, 
On a quiet Sunday morning last February two closed 
trucks drew up before the Atlantic Hotel on Ben Yehuda 
Street in a Jewish quarter of Jerusalem. Several unidenti- 
fied men jumped out and fled down the street. A few 
minutes later an earthquake-like explosion shook the city. 
The Atlantic Hotel and several other buildings were dev- 
astated. More than fifty persons died in the explosion, 
and twice that number were injured. 

The aftermath was no less tragic. Within twenty-four 
hours Jews, convinced that anti-Semitic British soldiers 
were responsible, assassinated nine Britons and wounded 
a score throughout Palestine. Nor have the reprisals 
ceased. Every day brings new threats and attacks on 
British security troops. 

That unhappy event symbolizes the British failure in 
Palestine. And it points a moral the UN cannot ignore. 

Palestine has become the arena of a three-cornered 
struggle among Jews, Arabs and British. Zionist and 
Arab groups vie in charging the mandatory Power with 
supporting the enemy. Rightly or wrongly, Palestinians 
no longer believe that the prime mission of the British 
is keeping the peace in the Holy Land. 
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Peace may some day come to that embittered country 
under the aegis of a United Nations Police Force. But 
it must be a force that makes unmistakably clear that it 
is apart from the complex moral, legal and political issues 
that beset Palestine, that its only mission is to guarantee 
to every Jew and Arab the right to a normal life free from 
sudden bullets or hidden bombs. 

The Settlement Council faced a similar problem. It 
solved it successfully with a Police Force so cosmopolitan 
that it was patently impossible to identify it with any of 
Shanghai’s contending factions. 

During my training period, seven nations were repre- 
sented in the barracks I lived in. Hungarian bunked with 
Englishman. Black-eyed Italians sat at the same table 
with blond Russians. I spent a holiday with a recruit 
who claimed to be Portuguese—and maybe he was. A 
few of us could lay no legal claim to any nationality. 

Most of the 500 sergeants were former soldiers or 
police, and the recruiting authorities asked only inciden- 
tally where our homes were. Physical vigor, intelligence 
and know-how were the qualities that admitted a man to 
the Settlement Police. 

Equally important was the need clearly to set apart the 
Constabulary, the rank-and-file cops, from local issues 
that divided Shanghai. So 3,000 “foreign” Chinese, big 
country lads from distant Shantung Province, were sworn 
in as constables. A thousand Sikhs came from India to 
round out the Force. 

These tall, rugged constables were admirably fitted for 
their task. They came from remote regions whose local 
prejudices and enthusiasms did not reach so far as 
Shanghai. Most were politically unsophisticated and took 
little personal interest in the clashes of nations and 
peoples. And they were countrymen who did not take 
easily to the blandishments of city slickers. 

Every Shanghai citizen knew that a Settlement cop 
would view a situation first in terms of the municipal 
laws he was required to memorize—that is, in terms of 
peace and order. Armed only with a baton, I once 
dragged a Chinese suspected of spying for the Japs from 
the hands of a lynch mob. I failed to join the culprit in 
his fate, I am sure, only because those angry Chinese 
realized that the Settlement Police had as little enthusiasm 
for such illegal activities as they did. 

The problem of partiality is much more acute in Pal- 
estine. The mustering of a homogeneous group, such as 
Sikhs or Shantungese, would be politically difficult in the 
Holy Land. But a truly uniform force, responsible in fact 
and in spirit only to the UN, is possible and essential. 

A force patched together from segments of the great 
Powers’ armies will founder; one need only consider the 
unhappily internationalized city of Trieste. 

A police authentically derived from the United Nations 
—that is, recruited individually from citizens of many 
countries—is the best long-term hope for peace in inter- 
nationalized Palestine. 

One day soon a group of United Nations experts is 
expected to sit down to blueprint the military force whose 
mission will be to keep the peace in the Holy Land. 1 
recommend to them four principles that were tried and 





proved during some anxious years by Shanghai’s ISP. 

First, the United Nations Palestine Force must be a 
closely knit organization, intensively trained and thor- 
oughly professional. It must use a common language— 
probably English. Individually and collectively, its mem- 
bers must know every trick of an ancient and complex 
trade. An Intelligence section should be created to keep 
it a jump ahead of disruptive elements. The closer it 
adheres to a strictly military discipline, at least in its 
early stages, the better its chances of success. , 

Second, it must be deprived of all power of making 
policy. The basic decisions charting Palestine’s future 
should be made in the council rooms of Lake Success and 
by such governing units as are established in the Holy 
Land. Let the partisan battles be fought out in diplomatic 
salons, lecture rooms and the press, not in the ranks of a 
semi-military organization unequipped for the task. 

The third principle derives from the second. The Pal- 
estine Force must be stonily impartial. If it is led by 
politicians, if its officers belong to interested parties, if 
its ranks are split by pro-Arab or pro-Jew cliques, it will 
only aggravate already violent dissensions. 

Finally, it must establish a precedent of quick, firm, 
predictable action both as daily routine and in any emer- 
gency. All sorts of pressures from Jews, Arabs, Chris- 
tians and a dozen peripheral interests would beset such 
an organization. Unsuccessful parties would charge it 
with favoritism or enmity. A time-honored tactic of dis- 
ruptive groups is to exploit a single unfortunate incident 
to support a general condemnation. Hence, police policies 
must be clear-cut, unchanging, understandable. When 
contending factions learn that an authority cannot be 
manipulated or driven, its gravest problem is solved. 

This is the blueprint for a Palestine Police. Poorly 
organized or weakly administered, it could become just 
one more uncertain force in Middle Eastern chaos. But 
it also could become a powerful influence for unity and 
stability—perhaps the only such influence for years to 
come—in a sadly divided land. 


Trish unity and 
western defense 





Denis Ireland 





As president of an association of Six-County Protestant 
Nationalists, my chief job during the last war was to 
ram home in Britain, the United States and elsewhere 
the fact that while Partition may have had certain tactical 
advantages for Britain, it involved at the same time a 
deep-seated strategical danger. By the mercy of Divine 
Providence the strategic consequences of Partition were 
not tested by the brutal reality of invasion; otherwise the 
result would have been disastrous for both nations. Parti- 
tion is, in fact, a source of danger to the military security 
of both Ireland and Britain that reveals itself in exact 
proportion to, and at the same rate as, man’s increasing 
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conquest of space. Indeed, in the face of the Europe now 
emerging, the old British conception of a divided Ireland 
which serves as a recruiting ground for foreign wars is 
sheer lunacy. 

Why does Britain allow this lunacy to continue? Partly 
on the Churchillian grounds that control of a strip of 
Six-County coastline and of the port of Derry kept open 
the “lifeline” for the importation of foodstuffs and muni- 
tions into Britain. Apart from the fact that it continues 
the age-old British fallacy of preparing for the next war 
in terms of the last, this form of argument for continuing 
in Ireland exactly the same kind of division that caused 
the downfall of France ignores two important facts at its 
own level. First, that Britain can always control the 
North Channel of the Irish Sea from the Scottish side 
without bolstering up and subsidizing a dangerous politi- 
cal, and therefore strategic, division of the Irish nation. 
Second, that the port of Derry is exactly the kind of port 
that Britain’s own high-ranking naval officers now con- 
demn as suicidal in the atomic age—that is, a small land- 
locked lagoon approached by a narrow, winding passage 
from the open sea. 

So much for the Churchillian arguments in the face 
of a Russian-dominated Europe. 

The setting up of an all-Ireland Parliament would be 
the occasion for ending the present strategically danger- 
ous situation of a militarily divided Ireland, thus en- 
abling Britain to economize still further on her military 


The Soviet State: 
war on ideas 


forces abroad. On the withdrawal of British armed forces 
from the Six Counties, an all-Ireland Parliament would 
then be in a position to conclude a defensive alliance 
with France, Britain and America within the wider 
framework of the United Nations and the newly proposed 
Union of Western European Nations. 

An Irish army raised for the defense of Ireland in the 
thirty-two counties of Ireland would mend what is at 
present an obviously weak joint in the Atlantic armor— 
a weak joint which, incidentally, “Ulster loyalists” insist 
on ignoring. In addition to the new Irish army of de- 
fense, flotillas of light craft would be required for the 
defense of Irish coastal waters, and planes to form the 
nucleus of an all-Ireland air force. These might be built 
in Belfast, thus bringing additional work to the shipyards 
and the aircraft factory. 

Here is matter for Mr. Alexander, the Minister for 
Defense in Britain. If he wants to fortify Britain’s ocean 
flank in the atomic age, the only way is to rally the na- 
tional sentiment of all Ireland to the defense of all 
Ireland. The sole obstruction on that way is “Ulster”— 
still out of step with Ireland and likely, as the years roll 
on, to be more and more out of step with socialist Britain. 
If socialist Britain is to have an Irish policy differing 
one iota from the fatuous policies of the past, here, in 
this matter of Ireland as a portion of the defenses of 
Western Europe, is a memorandum for the next meeting 
of the British Cabinet. 


Walter Dushnyck, Ukrainian-American, served as Russian 
interpreter at Gen. MacArthur’s headquarters during the 
final stages of the war. Through his knowledge of the 

language, he -has made an intensive 





Walter Dushnyck 


study of Soviet propaganda from first- 
hand sources. 





For upwards of a year the entire Soviet press has en- 
gaged in a spirited program to discredit the moral in- 
tegrity of American newspaper publishers, editors, news- 
papermen and readers. While wholesale vilification of 
everything American is hardly a novel procedure for 
Communists, the United States press has been singled out 
for an attack of more than ordinary ferocity. Rather than 
dwell upon such particulars as the Marshall plan or 
American foreign policy, the Soviet attack has resolutely 
gotten déwn to fundamentals. Our press, the Russian 
journalists charge, is not free. The Soviet Union has the 
“only free press in the world.” Hence, examination of 
respective concepts of freedom of the press is revealing 
and important at this time. 

The United States regards freedom of the press as an 
inalienable right of a free society. Any attempt on the 
part of the Government here, or in Canada and Great 
Britain, to restrict the press would constitute an in- 
fringement of the liberty of citizens. 

Last year the editorial board of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, together with the editors of Life, Time and 
Fortune, organized a commission of prominent Americans 
to study the contemporary press. The Commission’s re- 
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port, entitled A Free and Responsible Press, insisted on 
the following: 

Freedom of the press is essential to political liberty. 

Where men cannot freely convey their thoughts to 

one another, no freedom is secure. Where freedom of 

expression exists, the beginnings of a free society 
and a means for every extension of liberty are already 
present. Free expression is therefore unique among 
liberties; it promotes and protects the rest. (Italics 
added) 
A politically mature society, founded upon justice and 
human dignity, is not afraid of facts; on the contrary, 
its survival and development depend upon and demand 
the truth. 

On paper, the Soviet concept parallels that of the 
Western world. The specific piece of paper is the Soviet 
Constitution of 1936, Article 125 of which reads: 

In conformity with the interest of the working peo- 

ple, and in order to strengthen the socialist system, 

the citizens of the USSR are guaranteed by law: 

a) freedom of speech; b) freedom of the press; c) 

freedom of assembly, including the holding of mass 

meetings; d) freedom of street processions and dem- 
onstrations. These civil rights are ensured by placing 
at the disposal of the working people and their 
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organizations printing presses, stocks of paper, pub- 
lic buildings, the streets, communication facilities 
and other material requisites for the exercise of these 
ights. 

satan this semantic resemblance, the parallel ceases. 

Soviet journalism in practice has little or nothing in 

common with that of free nations. 

For decades the Russian press has lain quiescent under 
censorship. Even during spells of “liberalism” in 1905 
and 1917 it did not emerge unchecked. When the Soviets 
came to power, the press was subjected to the most 
tyrannical system of censorship in history. The Russian 
press during Czarist times was at least an independent 
unit; it combated as best it could the imperial censor and 
the Okhrana. The contemporary Soviet press is a rigidly 
controlled instrument of the state. Its function is to prop- 
agate certain specific doctrines and ideas, as determined 
by the rulers. 

The justification proferred for its castration is typical 
of the Marxist dialectic. The Soviet press system is said 
to be dedicated to the “interest of the proletariat.” The 
interest of the proletariat demands but one general policy 
or “line” at a time. Since, according to Kremlin leaders, 
the proletariat is synonymous with the communist sys- 
tem and the government itself, the Soviet press, as it 
exists, necessarily becomes the “democratic and unani- 
mously free expression” of the masses. 

All newspapers in the Soviet Union are owned either 
by the workers under a cooperative combination system, 
by the Communist Party, or by the Soviet Government 
itself. No Soviet citizen would ever attempt to start an 
independent newspaper or periodical, a right to which 
he is apparently entitled under Article 125. He would 
promptly be accused of “going against the interests of 
the proletariat,” i.e. of “sabotage” or “counter-revolu- 
tionary diversion,” and summarily dealt with. 

All sources of information in Soviet Russia are con- 
trolled by government agencies. Leading articles and 
reports covering various phases of Soviet life are planned 
and written according to policies and requirements of 
the Communist Party. Since only one “line” exists, there 
is an undisturbed unanimity in viewpoint among all the 
multi-lingual publications of the Soviet Union. Thus 
what Tass sends to Izvestia and Pravda in Moscow goes 
as well to the Ukrainian journals in Kiev, Kharkov and 
Lvov, to the White Ruthenians in Minsk and to the Baltic 
publications in Kovno, Riga and Tallinn. 

Any small divergence of opinion that exists is care- 
fully constrained within the communist frame. It is pos- 
sible, for example, to offer suggestions at the soviets 
(congresses) of district or regional committees of the 
Communist Party or even voice criticism of the press 
organs—that is, provided communism and the Soviet 
State are espoused at the same time. When one reads in 
an American paper that workers of a Leningrad factory 
criticize their administrators or the like, one should keep 
in mind that the said administration is criticized not so 
much for what was done as for how it was done. One 
must also keep in mind that all directives, executive de- 
crees and decisions that come from the Communist Party 
and its vozhd (leader), the genial Stalin, are infallible. 


Criticize methods, perhaps; criticize policies and Stalin, 
never. The latter are sacrosanct. 

To gain a better appreciation of the totalitarian control 
of the press, it helps to glance for a moment at the 
broader field of Soviet art. In a penetrating article, “Art 
for Marx’ Sake” (New York Times, October 19, 1947), 
Eric Newton characterized Soviet art as follows: 

The Russian artist, like every other member of the 

socialist state, must toe the ideological line. What 

he must paint and how he must paint are part of a 

plan. Even what the critic must say about his paint- 

ing is part of this same plan. And planning, as we 
all know, must come from above, as opposed to 
natural evolution, which works its way up from 
below. 
Last year during “elections” to the Supreme Soviet, the 
organs of the Soviet press were free to exercise their 
journalistic talents. An order was given to eulogize Stalin 
and his closest associates, the members of the Politburo, 
as the great friends and benefactors of the masses. 
Literaturnaya Gazeta (The Literary Gazette), for exam- 
ple, in an editorial of January 11, 1947, responded as 
follows: 
Voting for you, Comrade Stalin, we vote for our 
glorious party, which you organized together with 
the great Lenin, under the victorious banner of 
which the peoples of the Soviet Union go forward 
toward communism. . . . Millions have nominated as 
candidates for deputies to the Supreme Soviet the 
closest advisers of the Great Stalin, who, together 
with him, are untiring fighters for the development 
of the socialist state. They have selected the most 

prominent members of the Bolshevik Party: V. M. 

Molotov, L. P. Beria, A. A. Zhdanov, K. E. Voro- 

shilov, A. I. Mikoyan, A. A. Andreiev. L. M. Kagan- 

ovich, N. S. Khruschev, G. M. Malenkov, H. A. 

Voznesensky, N. M. Shvernik, A. H. Kosygin, N. A. 

Bulganin, A. A. Kuznetsov, N. S. Patolishev, G. M. 

Popov. 

This effort wag surpassed in fervor by the Sotsialisty- 
cheskoye Zemledelye, January 9, 1947, which printed the 
inspired utterance of a group of electrical plant workers 
who swore to work to their utmost to fulfill the quota 
and so be worthy of voting for Stalin. It concluded: 

Long live the powerful Soviet Union! 

Long live the party of Lenin-Stalin, inspirers 

and organizers of all our victories! 

Long live our wise Government! 

Long live our leader, father and teacher, 

all-national candidate for the Supreme Soviet— 

the Great Stalin! 
It may strike the reader that there occurs no small 
embarrassment for individuals at times, when the party 
line takes an unexpected turn in another direction. This 
happens. Like fish leaping out of water, some sincere 
citizens of the USSR leap too high in their zeal, coming 
down only to discover, to their dismay and disillusion, 
that the main stream of Soviet propaganda now follows 
another course, abandoning them to gasp out their liter- 
ary and corporeal lives. Probably the most notorious case 
in point occurred shortly after the conclusion of the war. 

During the war, the great Stalin let it be known that 
he was eager to cooperate with the democracies of the 
West for international peace. This talk was understand- 
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able enough; Nazi Germany had to be beaten and it was 
Stalin’s task to secure the most material aid possible. 
Unfortunately for them, the fish leapt too high. 

The Soviet press became lax in its ideological stand 
with respect to the West. Many journalists were found 
writing with enthusiasm of the “capitalist evil.” The 
bourgeois cultures were depicted so attractively that, 
none too soon, an intensive purge was organized in 1946 
to cleanse the Soviet press and literature of the “decadent 
influence of the West.” Izvestia, on July 5, 1947, quoted 
Stalin as saying: “The lowest among the citizens of the 
Soviet Union, free from the chains of capitalism, is miles 
above any highly placed official abroad, who is weighed 
down by the yoke of capitalist slavery.” The course of the 
stream had changed abruptly. 

While several members of the Union of Soviet Writers 
were expelled for their “rotten lack of ideology”—among 
them its president, Mikhail Zoschenko, and Anna Akhma- 
tova. General Zhdanov said: 

Bourgeois culture continues to fall lower and lower, 

wallowing in the quagmire of mysticism and amor- 

ality. . . . Our culture rises high above bourgeois 
culture, reflects a regime far above any bourgeois 
democratic regime. Our literature, our art and our 
philosophy have the right to teach others a new 
morality of universal human significance. . . . Our 
people provide the pattern for the progressive peo- 
ples of the world. 
Meanwhile the literary magazine, Leningrad, was sus- 
pended; and Zvezda (The Star) was reprimanded for 
publishing articles “alien to Soviet ideology” and ex- 
pressing “anti-Soviet views and ideas.” The leader of 
Soviet literature, Konstantin Simonov—author of Days 
and Nights and the bitter anti-American satire, The Rus- 
sian Question—was visiting the United States in the com- 
pany of Ilya Ehrenburg and B. Galaktionov. The duty of 
these correspondents was utterly to refute the favorable 
accounts of their predecessors. They did so. Meanwhile, 
Simonov pocketed some $50,000 in royalties accruing 
from the American translation of his novel, and had the 
additional foresight to take back three trunkfuls of “de- 
cadent” American merchandise. 

Throughout 1947 the purge continued, while the vitri- 
olic attacks upon the American press mounted. Foreign 
and domestic plays which “preach bourgeois ideology 
and anti-Soviet views” have been banned. One organ, 
Kultura i Zhizn (Culture and Life), went so far as to 
denounce all American plays and novels as detrimental to 
the “Soviet way of life.” Even such favorite authors as 
Eugene O’Neill, Ernest Hemingway, John Steinbeck and 
Sinclair Lewis were scored on the ground of not writing 
enough against “fascism.” 

Today the purge is about complete; the campaign 
against the American press progresses without obstacle. 

In the Literary Gazette of September 20, 1947 a Soviet 
writer named Boris Garbatov accused President Truman 
of “straining for the laurels of the Corporal of Munich.” 
A protest formally lodged by our ambassador to Russia 
was immediately dismissed by Foreign Minister Molotov 
on the ground that the press is free in the Soviet Union 
and that therefore the Government cannot be held re- 
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restrict the American press from “attacking the peace. 
ful policies of the Soviet Union.” 

Seeing their own press subordinated to the needs of 
the state, the Soviets find it practically impossible to 
conceive of a free and independent press elsewhere. Thus, 
while the American press is depicted as decadent and 
venal, all the press organs in the Soviet Union and its 
satellite countries blast away at the Western world in 
concert. 

Even should we grant the validity of charges that our 
press is dominated by “interests,” the hysterical nature 
of Soviet excoriations has to be explained. It becomes 
increasingly clear that the respective concepts of free. 
dom have different bases. For the Western world, the 
unit is the individual person. For Soviet Russia, on the 
other hand, the unit is the broad mass. Whereas the 
individual in the Western world is free to cope with 
existing forces himself, the 
mass of Soviet citizenry re. 
lies upon messianic inspira- 
tion from above. The popv- 
lation of the Soviet Union is 
some 180,000,000 times the 
single individual; it can be 
likened to the proverbial bar. 
rel of apples which must be 


It is with no little validity 
that the god-like Soviet mas- 
ters speak of the danger of 
contamination by evils of the capitalist system. 

The true significance of the purge and attack upon the 
American press should be clear. For years, Soviet artists, 
writers, thinkers and idealists have been charged with 
molding a new type of “Soviet man.” Since 1917 strenuv- 
ous efforts have been made to produce new classes of 
intelligentsia and masses. All such efforts have failed. 





Not only have they failed, but they have produced a seri- ; 


ous ideological instability inimical to the interests of the 
regime. The Soviet Union has found that it cannot afford 
to allow freedom of ideas. 





































sponsible. Yet the same Molotov, along with Vishinsky | 
and Gromyko, have called upon this Government to | 
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kept free of the rotten apple. | 
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Thus the Soviet Union has swung back to its hermeti- | 
cally sealed isolation. Travel to and from Russia is severe: | 


ly discouraged; it is not rash to predict that ultimately 
travel will cease altogether, to assure the impossibility of 
any gravitation towards the West. On the other hand, 
as a divergence from its domestic difficulties, the Krem- 


lin has launched a war upon ideas by castigating Ameri- | 


can figures and institutions. Not only were the caustic 
attacks designed to disengage the Soviet populace from 
contaminating influences brought about by close contacts 
with the bourgeois West, but they have served the pur- 
pose of building up fear of and resentment toward the 
United States—qualities indispensable in the successful 
conduct of a war. 

Thus we find Marshall, Eisenhower, Nimitz, MacAr- 
thur, Dewey, Churchill, de Gaulle, Evatt and many busi- 
ness men, educators, doctors, publishers, movie actors 
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and social leaders under heavy fire from such organs as 
Pravda, Izvestia, Krokodil, Trud, Gudok, Ogonyok and 
scores of other publications in the Soviet Union, Poland, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Rumania and elsewhere. We be- 
came the “imitators” of the nazi aggressors, who now 
plan a crusade against the peace-loving Soviet Union. 
Soviet writers tirelessly drum into the minds of Soviet 
readers the inevitability of collapse in our economy and 
government. The balder the propaganda, the better, so 
long as it is constantly dinned into the minds of the 
Russian people. 

One last facet of this anti-American onslaught remains. 


Poor man’s butter 





It must sometimes mystify the Soviet élite why their 
propaganda produced for the consumption in the West- 
ern world has been so barren of results. The fault lies 
with the Soviets. They fail here to the same degree that 
they succeed in their homeland. Sole and supreme judges 
on their native heath, they cannot conceive of a political 
acumen and responsibility shared by all. In the last 
analysis, the Soviet leaders are perpetuating their own 
self-delusion. 

The Russian people, it must be realized, have created 
a twentieth-century political Frankenstein monster which 
threatens to stalk the world. 


James B. Kelley, formerly Assistant Professor of Aero- 
nautical Engineering at the U.S. Naval Postgraduate School, 
is now engaged in research in New York City. He was 





James B. Kelley 


educated at Marquette and New York 
Universities and M.L.T. 





In New York City at the present time the price of butter 
varies from a high of $1 a pound in private, or small, 
grocery stores to 93 cents a pound in the large chain 
stores. Although butter still remains on the market and is 
still being purchased—it has fallen from a pre-war high of 
seventeen pounds per person per year to ten pounds per 
person per year—it has been priced out of the economic 
reach of the majority of American families as well as out 
of the budgets of public institutions such as hospitals, 
orphanages, old people’s homes, etc. 

According to the latest figures the average weekly in- 
come—based on a forty-hour week—of men employed in 
manufacturing was a few cents under fifty dollars. If but- 
ter is necessary to the health of the family, then every 
pound of butter costs the man earning fifty dollars a week 
approximately two per cent of his salary. Now if we 
suppose a family of two adults and three children, we 
can reasonably estimate the butter consumption to be 
three pounds a week. Figuring milk at twenty cents a 
quart—this means if it cannot be delivered to the door 
but must be purchased in a store—and saying that four 
quarts of milk a day would be consumed by this family 
—again a conservative estimate—we find that the cost of 
milk and butter is about seventeen per cent of the total 
weekly income. At the same time that we find butter and 
milk in a luxury-price class, oleomargarine costs about 
forty cents a pound, with at least ten per cent of its cost 
being the result of discriminatory taxes imposed by the 
Federal and State governments. 

It is quite true that the taxes on oleomargarine are 
“protective’—they are protecting the dairymen from 
competition. There is no question of protection for the 
general public, since oleo is just as pure as butter and 
superior to it in nutritive value. 

The reasons for the taxes on margarine are involved 
with the entire price schedule of dairy products. By 
Federal law the price of fluid milk is based on the price 
of butter. Therefore, if butter became too plentiful or too 
inexpensive, milk would likewise be reduced in price. So 
in order to keep the price of milk high, the price of 


butter must be kept high. Serious competition from oleo 
would naturally force butter into oversupply and, if it 
were to be absorbed by the market, the price would have 
to be reduced. On this merry-go-round of internal price 
control the buying public pays for all the rides and the 
dairy farmers and owners pick up all the brass rings. 
These are the taxes now imposed on oleomargarine: 
1) one quarter of a cent per pound on all margarine, 
colored or white, 2) ten cents a pound on colored oleo, 
and 3) license fees ranging as high as $1,000 per year 
levied against the sellers of oleo. In some States its sale 
is forbidden, and in others the local levies are 30 high 
that it is impractical to sell oleo. The Federal Govern- 
ment, in levying the taxes on oleo, is arbitrarily discrim- 
inating against one business in favor of another—where 
the two businesses are direct competitors—and is at the 
same time depriving people of the necessary food re- 
quired for good health. This is certainly government in- 
terference with private industry, yet there are no cries 
of “police state” coming from the usual sources. 
Oleomargarine has had a stormy history since it was 
produced for the first time, in 1869, by the French 
chemist, Mége-Mouries, at the request of Napoleon III, 
who considered the cost of butter at that time too high. 
Mége-Mouries made the first margarine out of beef-fat 
derivatives; today it is made exclusively from vegetable 
oils, such as cottonseed and soy bean. The natural color 
of margarine is white; unquestionably this is its greatest 
disadvantage. What many people do not know is that but- 
ter is many shades lighter than its color when seen in 
grocery stores. Anyone who has ever made butter knows 
that natural butter is a whitish yellow in color, reaching 
its darkest shades during the summer months and ap- 
proaching white in the winter. The difference in hue 
between oleo and butter is not in the natural color but in 
the fact that it costs the consumer at least ten cents a 
pound more, due to the Federal tax, to have his oleo 
colored; but it doesn’t cost any more—in taxes—to have 
the butter colored. 
As far as nourishment is concerned, there is not much 
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to choose between butter and oleo, but what difference 
there is, is in the favor of margarine. The vitamin con- 
tent of oleo is 15,000 U.S.P. units of Vitamin A per 
pound. This is the minimum figure, and is kept constant 
over the entire year. The vitamin content of butter varies 
from 9,000 units of Vitamin A in the winter to 20,000 in 
the summer. However, even the dairymen admit that the 
vitamin content of oleo is probably as much as 5,000 
units higher than that guaranteed by the manufacturer. 

It is a well-known fact that oleo will remain fresh for 
long periods of time; whereas butter, unless sealed in a 
metal container, becomes rancid rather quickly. Last sum- 
mer I made some tests on the “staying power” of oleo. 
The best of these tests came about quite accidentally, 
when two pounds of margarine were sent to me by mail. 
At no time during the four days the margarine spent in 
transit did the temperature drop below ninety degrees. 
No special wrapping was used beyond the usual card- 
board containers, another larger box into which the two 
smaller cartons were placed and ordinary brown paper 
on the outside. Upon arrival the oleo was colored and 
placed in a standard home refrigerator. Five hours later 
the oleo was firm and ready to eat. One pound was put 
aside and not opened for a month. At the end of this 
period the oleo was perfectly fresh and sweet. 

Perhaps the most amusing tests I have ever made were 
those tried at the expense of people who can “always 
tell oleo.” These amateur taste-experts would explain at 
great length their ability to spot oleo immediately, and 
while they were explaining this infallible technique they 
would be spreading large chunks of oleo on hot biscuits. 
According to the amateur experts, the taste of oleo is 
incapable of concealment when used on hot breads or 
vegetables. The method employed in fooling these people 
is the same as that used by the dairymen on butter. I did 
the same three things to oleo that are done to butter: 
1) colored it, 2) added salt, 3) molded it into a block. 
Apparently what the eye can’t see the mouth can’t taste. 

Recently a group of professional food-tasters under- 
went a series of tests involving oleo and butter. A com- 
plete meal was cooked, including bread, cake and hot 
biscuits. Either oleo or butter was used to flavor the 
vegetables, but the tasters didn’t know which vegetables 
had which flavoring. The same was true of the cake and 
bread. After the meal the tasters were asked to identify 
the foods in which oleo had been used and which of the 
spreads they had used was oleo. In some cases the experts 
were frank in admitting that they could not tell the 
difference, while others showed a preference for oleo in 
some instances and for butter in others. The consensus 
was that there was no appreciable difference; past experi- 
ence and personal prejudice were probably the chief 
determining factors. 

The feeling against oleomargarine on the part of many 
people stems largely from the fact that it is white in 
color. There is no disputing the fact that a white spread 
for bread is not appetizing in appearance; if white but- 
ter were served the effect would be identical. People do 
eat with their eyes to a much larger extent than they 
suppose. The dairymen are well aware of this fact— 
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witness the ten-cent-a-pound tax on colored oleo—a tax 
engineered largely by the dairy lobby and kept in force 
by the same group. 

There could be no rational objection to margarine be- 
cause of the materials used in its production, since each 
of these may be found in salad oils and dressings, cook. 
ing oils, prepared shortenings such as those used in com. 
mercial and home baking and the oils used in canned fish, 
Many of the same people who insist that oleo has an 
objectionable taste use soy-bean or cottonseed oil for 
cooking, eat canned fish which has been soaking in these 
oils or use a mixture of these oils on salads. But educat. 
ing the public is the problem of the margarine manufac. 
turers. Before that can be done it is necessary to see 
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that the Federal, State or local government does not use | 


its legitimate taxing powers to discriminate against ene 
business in competition with another. Certainly such a 
use of taxation is not only unfair, but contrary to our 
present system of free enterprise. 

Aside from economic theory, there are several very 
practical considerations. Let us look at just two of them. 


First, if the armed services had bought oleomargarine | 


instead of butter last year, about $10 million could have 


been cut from the military budget, or this money could © 


have gone into research work. Second, in New York 


State there is a law which forbids the use of oleo either j 
as a spread for bread or in cooking in any public insti- | 


tution or any private institution, if any part of its income 


is derived from public funds. This law is to “protect” the | 
up-State dairy farmers—who, incidentally, produce very 
little butter—from having the price of milk lowered. As | 
a result of this law many such institutions are forced to | 
lower the nutritional value of their diet, since the price fi 
of butter—and consequent price of milk—prevents their | 
serving the proper amounts of these foods. If these in- | 
stitutions could serve oleo, there would be a greater sup 
ply of butter with a resultant lowering of the price. 

No one wishes to see the dairy farmer put out of | 
business; but, on the other hand, is there any one group | 


in the community whose rights are so great that the 


entire community must suffer? Among the State institu. © 


tions forced to decrease the nutritive value of their diet, 


there are many hospitals and orphanages. Depriving these | 
people of proper food by State law is indeed a strange | 
kind of legislation. The alternative to increasing the | 
budgets of these institutions so that they can afford to | 
buy butter is asking the public not only to pay exorbitant | 
prices for its own butter but to pay increased taxes 90 


that this high price can be kept high. 


Of course the situation can be remedied. The courts | 


of at least one State have decided that local State taxes 


against margarine were “in restraint of free trade.” For 


some time there have been bills in the Agriculture Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives which would 


abolish or greatly lessen the Federal taxes. After extensive | 


hearings, the Committee on March 16 voted to shelve al 
prospective oleo legislation. Subsequent Committee plans 
to delay consideration until January next went aw! 


when sufficient signatures were obtained for a discharge | 


petition. So oleo taxes may be reduced after all. 
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Adam Smith’s **The 
Wealth of Nations ”’ 


Rev. George G. Higgins is the assistant director of the 
Department of Social Action of the NCWC. In addition to 
his activities in that department, he has been guest lecturer 

in economics at the Catholic University 





George G. Higgins 


of America and writes for the NCVC 
News Service. 





(Great Books Series: XV1) 


The Wealth of Nations is “secular in tone, rationalist in 
method, and individualist in outlook.” This from the 
pen of the contemporary British political scientist and 
pamphleteer, Mr. Harold Laski, who himself is almost 
the perfect paradigm of the first and second, though not 
the third, of the adjectives which he uses to describe so 
accurately the masterpiece of one of the most illustrious 
names that are to be found in the history of economic 
thought. 

Laski’s emphasis, it will be noted, is on the social and 
political philosophy of Adam Smith and only indirectly, 
if at all, on his economics—an emphasis which is not 
altogether improper in analyzing a treatise now known 
to have been an elaboration of an earlier course in ethics 
(Theory of Moral Sentiments) delivered by Dr. Smith in 
the 1750’s at the University of Glasgow. “Adam Smith’s 
great work,” says an American writer, John M. Fer- 
guson, 


... was much more than its title would lead one to 
believe. It was not only a treatise on economics, 
dealing in a many-sided fashion with the wealth of 
nations, but a comprehensive philosophical work, 
treating in a broad way of problems of human wel- 
fare. Economic principles, ethical principles, prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, principles of theology—all 
these pass in review before the reader in this book 
of nearly nine hundred pages. 
“Much more than its title would lead one to believe” — 
and much more, of course, than a reading of the first 
nine chapters of Book I would lead one to suspect. It is 
for this reason, among others, that the present summary 
will necessarily make reference, at least in passing, to 
phases of Smith’s philosophy which are not always ex- 
plicitly expounded in those first nine chapters of The 
Wealth of Nations to which the Great Books course pre- 
sumably is limiting its attention. It might even be sug- 
gested, incidentally, that the participants in the course 


_ will be wasting their time if they limit themselves too 
_ «tupulously to their formal assignment. Or is it possible 


tounderstand The Wealth of Nations by reading a section 


_ of Book I, when, as even a casual glance at the index 


will indicate, it isn’t until Book IV that the author gets 


 tound to developing his celebrated theory of the “in- 
| visible hand” and his theory on the limited role of 


| government? 





Suffice it to say that Smith’s historical influence— 
and it has been tremendous, even though sometimes in 
directions which he himself might have repudiated— 
stems predominantly from the fact that, in the words of 
Max Lerner, “he gave a new dignity to greed and a new 
sanctification to the predatory impulses.” Or, again in 
the language of Laski: “With Adam Smith the practical 
maxims of business enterprise achieved the status of a 
theology; and the state became the instrument by which, 
in the next seventy years, they were applied to the prac- 
tice of its daily life.” These things Smith did principally 
in Book IV, it is suggested, and only incidentally (at least 
less emphatically) in the early chapters of Book I. 

The Wealth of Nations was first and foremost an in- 
dictment of and a brilliant protest against the confining 
governmental restrictions and controls of the system of 
economic mercantilism in which the author’s own gen- 
eration was entangled and against which it was already 
protesting—overtly at times, but more often by smug- 
gling and by a “tacit acquiescence on the part of many 
legislators in the breakdown of a policy to which theo- 
retical allegiance was still the rule throughout the coun- 
try” (Ferguson). Eighteenth-century England, then, and 
particularly eighteenth-century business men, were psy- 
chologically very receptive to Smith’s apotheosis of the 
individual and his corresponding indictment of govern- 
mental intervention in economic affairs. 

Smith’s conclusions about the sanctity of individual 
liberty—fittingly enough for one who had once been a 
professor of ethics—were based on certain theoretical 
assumptions about the nature of man. Human conduct, 
according to Smith (the philosopher speaking, not the 
economist) is naturally activated by six motives: self- 
love, sympathy, the desire to be free, a sense of pro- 
priety, a habit of labor, and the propensity to truck, bar- 

ter and exchange one thing for another. On the basis 
of these six assumptions, he argued that each man is 
naturally (i.e. by the law of nature) the best judge of his 
own economic welfare and that, marvelous to relate, in 
pursuing his own individual welfare without let or hin- 
drance he would thereby automatically and inevitably 
(again by the law of nature) be promoting the common 
good as well. 

It was the latter conclusion, of course, which was wel- 
comed so enthusiastically by contemporary enterprisers. 
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And why not? Why not, indeed—for it assured them, 


in terms of a natural and immutable law, that far from 


being enemies of the general welfare in pursuing their 


own unlimited profit, in reality they were to be blessed 


as public benefactors. “Every individual,” says Smith, 


is continually exerting himself to find out the most 
advantageous employment for whatever capital he 
can command, It is his own advantage, indeed, and 
not that of the society, which he has in view. But 
the study of his own advantage naturally, or rather 
necessarily, leads him to prefer that employment 
which is most advantageous to the society... . He 
generally, indeed, neither intends to promote the 
public interest, nor knows how much he is promot- 
ing it. By preferring the support of domestic to that 
of foreign industry, he intends only his own se- 
curity; . . . he intends only his own gain, and he 
is in this, as in many other cases, led by an in- 
visible hand to promote an end which was no part 
of his intention. (Italics added) 


Comforting words, to be sure, not alone to Smith’s con- 


temporaries, but to far too many of us today, who, to 
our shame, neglect the tons of evidence which are in 
front of us to demonstrate the fallacy of Smith’s philoso- 
phy of economic life. 

Corollary to the “invisible hand” theory (which, in 


reality, as even unbelievers must admit, is a vulgar, 


though well-intentioned, parody on the doctrine of Provi- 
dence) is Smith’s rejection of governmental intervention 
in the affairs of economic life. The pertinent reference 
from The Wealth of Nations is (unfortunately) so much 
a part of our culture that one almost apologizes for quot- 
ing it again: 
Every man, as long as he does not violate the laws 
of justice, is left perfectly free to pursue his own 
interest his own way, and to bring forth his indus- 
try and capital into competition with those of any 
other man, or order of men. The sovereign is com- 
pletely discharged from a duty, in the attempting 
to perform which he must always be exposed to in- 
numerable decisions, and for the proper perform- 
ance of which no human wisdom or knowledge 
could ever be sufficient; the duty of superintending 
the industry of private people, and of directing it 
towards the employments most suitable to the in- 
terest of the society. According to the system of 
natural liberty, the sovereign has only three duties 
to attend to ...: first, the duty of protecting the so- 
ciety from the violence and invasion of other in- 
dependent societies; secondly, the duty of protecting, 
as far as possible, every member of the society from 
the injustice or oppression of every other member 
of it... ; and, thirdly, the duty of erecting and 
maintaining certain public works and institutions, 
which it can never be for the interest of any in- 
dividual, or small number of individuals, to erect 
and maintain. 
“Anarchy plus a constable,” in the language of Carlyle! 
Be it said in Smith’s defense that he was under no 
illusions about the altruism of business men. Far from 
underestimating the selfishness of human beings, he ac- 
cepts it as the basis of his reasoning. In fact, as we have 
already indicated, he openly glorifies it as the catalyst of 
economic progress. But how shall society protect itself 
against the extortionate practices of the wealthy and the 
powerful? 
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(competition unlimited either by the government or by 
the self-discipline of guilds or similar associations) jc 
the only protection that society needs and the only pro. 
tection that nature (read: Adam Smith) will countenance 
Automatic control of industry through competitive prices, 
he believed, would force the business man, in his own 
interest, to produce and to trade in those commodities 
which the people wanted and would thus actually hand 
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The question, of course, is irrelevant. Competition 


over the final control of production and commerce ty | 


consumers. Smith was realistic enough, of course, to have 
his misgivings about the beneficence of competition jy 
its treatment of the unprotected worker, but not suff. 
ciently realistic to have serious doubts about the absolute 
validity of the principle of competition as such. 

Adam Smith undoubtedly 
cial reformer, and in all 
fairness it ought to be 
said that in many respects 
he was. Scattered throughout 
his masterpiece are refer. 


sequent theories and public 
policies, are eminently de. 
cent and humane. Smith was 








interested in one objective only —to blast away the | 


crippling restrictions of mercantilism, to open the 
door to freedom, and thus, as he imagined, to increase 
the wealth of nations and of peoples. Perhaps it is u:- 
warrantedly harsh to refer to him, as Lerner does, as “an 
unconscious mercenary in the service of a rising capi- 
talist class in Europe.” Perhaps. But this much is true, 
and tragically so, that history (with infallibly perfec 
logic, of course) has used his classical rationalization 
of human greed as a sanctimonious camouflage for 
ghastly economic oppression and tyranny. His heritage 
to later generations—although obviously he alone was 
not responsible—has been described by Pope Leo XIII 
as follows: 
' After the old trade guilds had been destroyed in the 
last century, and no protection was substituted in 
their place, and when public institutions and legisla- 
tion had cast off traditional religious teaching, it 
gradually came about that the present age handed 
over the workers, each alone and defenseless, to the 
inhumanity of employers and the unbridled greed 
of competitors. A devouring usury, although often 
condemned by the Church, but practised neverthe- 
less under another form by avaricious and grasping 
men, has increased the evil; and in addition the 
whole process of production as well as trade in every 
kind of goods has been brought almost entirely 
under the power of a few, so that a very few rich 
and exceedingly rich men have laid a yoke almost 
of slavery on the unnumbered masses of non-own- 
ing workers. 
That Smith himself, had he lived through the nineteenth 
century and were he alive today, might have repudiated 
the uncritical application of his principles to a totally 
different set of economic circumstances has often been 


suggested. 
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Let us concede that the suggestion is warranted. Let 
us concede, in other words, that Smith’s native honesty 
would have compelled him to admit, as many of his lat- 
ter-day disciples have refused to admit, that the Indus- 
trial Revolution has so radically and completely trans- 
formed our economic institutions that competition, as he 
understood the concept, simply doesn’t exist today in 
large areas of our economic life. It is comforting and 
permissible to imagine that he would be the first to 
ridicule some of the hokum of the National Association 
of Manufacturers—to single out one of the worst among 
contemporary offenders—in pretending that there is any- 
thing more than a verbal resemblance between the “com- 
petition” of The Wealth of Nations and the numerous 
types of monopoly and monopolistic competition which 
the publicity experts of the NAM consistently try to 
palm off on a much too gullible public. 

Granted, however, that Smith was personally honest 
and sincere, what can history conclude about his prin- 
cipal theories as such? Only that they were fallacious 
and inherently so—prescinding, that is, from the fact 
that they have worked out very badly in practice. In 
denying the social nature of man, he canonized a type 
of economic individualism which is (or ought to be) as 
repugnant to the Christian as the opposite evil of col- 
lectivism—which, incidentally, owes almost as much to 
Adam Smith for its current successes as it does to Marx 


Father Gerald Walsh, S.J., of Fordham University, in 
his recent booklet entitled Catholicism, reminds us sagely 


that 


the deepest source of the nostalgia, of the home- 
sickness, for [religious] faith is, I think, to be found 
in the character of modern economic life and in the 
present direction of international affairs. The poli- 
tical economy of Adam Smith has given us no 
answer to the cruelties of social injustice, nor is the 
jurisprudence of Bentham any solution to the 
political absurdities of the omnipotent state. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that the claim of religion to 
put a curb on absolute ownership and absolute 
sovereignty should awaken curiosity in the world 
today concerning the conception of that unique 
Omnipotence whose name is God. 
This sense of religious curiosity, so providentially 
emerging out of the depths of disillusionment and de- 
spair, can develop, under God, into an attitude of scien- 
tific inquiry. If it does, it will discover in the social 
teaching of the Church a body of principles which ex- 
plicitly contradict the basic social philosophy of Adam 
Smith and which, if implemented without unnecessary 
delay, can wipe out the blight of economic secularism 
which the well-intentioned Glasgow moralist has be- 
queathed, let us hope unwittingly, to the twentieth cen- 
tury—a century in which the social nature of man, 
however tragically and irrationally, is wreaking its 
vengeance in purges, in concentration camps and in wars 
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LATIN AMERICA, AN HISTORICAL 
SURVEY 


By John Francis Bannon, S.J. and 
Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. Bruce 924p. 
$6.50 


There is an important story behind the 
story of Latin America as it is current- 
ly being written by the historians of 
the United States. Briefly, it is this. 
Since the publication of Bourne’s Spain 
in America in the first decade of the 
century, scholars have been producing 
an increasing flood of new materials on 
the cultures and institutions of Latin 
America. The striking fact is that this 
scholarship, preponderantly of non- 
Catholic origin, has rejected the fable 
which commonly labeled Spanish co- 
lonial rule as three hundred years of 
blood and terror. Fathers Dunne and 
Bannon have written a book which puts 
the results of the accumulated efforts 
of that scholarship into the hands of 
students and general readers. They have 





spared no effort to make their work 
complete, and they have largely suc- 
ceeded. 

The weakest sections of the book are 
those on Spanish colonial institutions 
and colonial Brazil. In fact, the over-all 
treatment of the colonial period suffers 
from an undue stressing of the explora- 
tions, resulting from the authors’ belief 
that “from many points of view such 
(institutional) development took second 
place in importance, when compared 
with the more significant frontier-ex- 
pansion movements in the several por- 
tions of colonial America.” It is hard 
to concur in such a judgment, and the 
authors themselves give reason for ques- 
tioning it when they say that the es- 
sence of the Spanish and Portuguese 
tradition in Latin America is that “man 
has a soul as well as a body; he needs 
ideas as well as gadgets, beauty as well 
as efficiency, poetry as well as prose, 
intellectual stimulation as well as 
wealth gathering, God as well as na- 
ture.” If this be true, then the detailed 
study of such a tradition would be far 
more valuable than that of how each 
new section of the bush was brought 
under control. 

The authors are cautious, sometimes 
overly so, in their treatment of contro- 
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versial materials, and lean backwards 
to make their interpretations palatable 
to non-Catholic readers. There are, how- 
ever, a number of old clichés, such as 
assuming that the democratic tradition 
was the exclusive characteristic of the 
English colonies, as well as “pious” 
statements of the traditional variety 
concerning Spain’s struggle with Eng- 
land in the sixteenth century. “It was 
an age of daring deeds and the Eliza- 
bethan Sea Dogs were among its 
heroes,” we are told. It is sufficient to 
say that the technical term for those 
people is “pirate.” Such terminology 
mars an otherwise careful account. 
The revolutionary movements are 
given detailed and colorful treatment. 
The reader, however, may become as 
confused as the revolutionaries appar- 
ently were themselves when he finds 
that the revolts in 1810 began not 
against Spain but against France, not 
against the king but against Napoleon, 
who had overrun Spain, not against 
absolutism but against a “liberal” junta 
at Cadiz claiming to be the Spanish 
government. In Mexico there is re- 
vealed the “queer spectacle of a sup- 
posed colony rebelling against Spain to 
prevent the spread of liberal doctrines” 
within its borders. The authors do a 
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THOMISTIC PHILOSOPHY 
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Mary J. MeCormick 


Associate Professor of Casework 
and Research, Loyola University 
This book interprets the basic prin- 
ciples of casework as they are related 
to the tenets of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
After a general discussion of the fun- 
damental Thomistic ideas which may 
be applied to casework, the author 
presents two detailed case histories 
for illustration. 
An interesting and useful work for 
all social workers—particularly Catho- 
lic—who desire the broadest possible 
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$2.00 
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masterful job of unscrambling this con- 
fusion. 

Sometimes, however, this is done at 
the expense of accuracy, and terminol- 
ogy is again at fault. The term “pa- 
triot” is used as a kind of catch-all 
which, under the circumstances, may 
mean anything and, therefore, nothing. 
There is carelessness, too, in the use of 
the terms “people” and “popular will” 
which can hardly be applied to the 
motivation of the revolutions. As the 
authors point out, the transition to an 
outright movement for independence 
from Spain was generally the result of 
a palace revolution, and so far was the 
popular will forgotten that sometimes, 
as under San Martin, the movement 
became a fight for monarchy. More- 
over, there is manifested an unbecom- 
ing (for the historian) partisanship in 
the revolutionary cause which assumes 
that its adherents alone comprised the 
“thinking and liberty-loving men of 
Latin America.” 

There is an illuminating chapter on 
the relations of Church and State in 
the national period which explains 
many of the difficulties and shortcom- 
ings of Catholic life in Latin America. 
During colonial times the Church had 
come under complete control of the 
Crown of Spain, which could appoint 
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Here is a fantasy becoming less and less fantastic 
as the months roll by. . . . The climax comes with 
a world dictator riding from Rome! 
believe, the most moving, penetrating shot into the 
future ever published, and the most reasonable. 


C. C. MARTINDALE says of THE END: 


“Literally for the first time I have enjoyed, laughed over, and 
been moved to pray by a novel about the End.” 


DOUGLAS NEWTON says of THE END: 
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THE LORD OF THE WORLD but with a modern quality and 
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bishops, control revenues and even ¢, 
clude papal documents. After 1822, th q 
new republican governments insiste 
that royal control over the Church 
(patronado real) should now becom 
national control (patronado nacional), 
even claiming, as in Argentina, that th & 
government’s right to administer th 
Church was inherent in the idea | / 
popular sovereignty. It is an under. | 
statement to say with the text thy 
many of the later dictators wanted ; 
closer union than men of the Churc} \ 
wanted to give. Dr. Francia of Par. 
guay, after the manner of the English } 
Henry, declared himself supreme head | 
of the Church. Rosas of Argentina had | 
his own index of forbidden books, and | 
required that his portrait be incense | 
in the churches. When the Archbishop 
refused him a Te Deum on his election, 
Blanco of Venezuela closed the semi. 
naries and conducted a wholesale per. 
secution. Only in Colombia and Ecu. | 
dor, and for limited periods, has dic. | 
tatorship seen fit to respect the right § 
of the Church. 

A series of chapters on the United 
States and imperialism, the Mone 
Doctrine and inter-Americanism are ex 
cellent for an understanding of ow 
problems with Latin America. Our con 
sistent refusal to accept the principle 
of collective action in the hemispher, 4 
coupled with constant interference ani _ 
wholesale absorption of territory (from 
Mexico), resulted in a climax of dis 
trust and suspicion in the year 192, | 
when Hughes would not allow the He | 
vana Conference to discuss the Monre M 
Doctrine, or multilateral cooperation © 
or the right of the United States to 
intervene in Latin America. Thereafter, | 
however, there was a marked chang | 
and a new spirit of confidence was a 
gendered by a reversal of policy whic 
has now definitely committed this cou 
try to membership in an America 
family of nations with common right: 
and restrictions. 

There are extensive and invaluable 
lists of reading at the end of each chap 
ter, representing the best scholarship i 
English and Spanish on the topics cor 
ered in the text. In striving for com 
pleteness, however, the authors har 
included some books of questionabl 
worth, such as a work on the mission 
which is offensive in that, besides # 
irresponsible use of sources, it exploit: 
through cheap and vulgar illustration 
the sensationalism of a situation which 
is admittedly exceptional. 

The extreme length of the bo0 
might have been remedied somewhat by 
avoiding the almost verbatim repetition 
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of materials under different headings. 
Lapses in grammar and spelling are 
rather too frequent. These errors will 
doubtless be corrected in future edi- 
tions, of which this reviewer feels there 
will be many. Paut S. Lietz 


Errors dim the clear truth 





RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS 


By Edward Crankshaw. Viking. 223p. 
$3 

The uninitiated reader of Russian 
studies will find this an interesting and 
informative book. The informed reader, 
lately overwhelmed by the plethora of 
literature on Russia, most of it partisan 
and of low caliber, will find here little 
that is new, but he may be impressed 
by its brilliant journalese as well as the 
apparent logic of its theme. Undistin- 
guished by scholarship, irritatingly 
repetitious, obviously hastily written, 
this book has all the defects of the 
ephemeral prognostications of our news- 
paper pundits. Crankshaw attempts to 
present an impersonal, cogent, objec- 
tive plea for a better understanding 
and a more positive effort on the part 
of the English-speaking world in the 
direction of peace and friendship with 
Russia. Laudable as is this purpose, the 
attempt here falls short; and it remains 
a fact that deeds not words, example 
and net wishful thinking in the cate- 
gory of rational argumentation, at this 
late date would be truly and welcome- 
ly convincing. 

It is questionable if this volume is 
properly titled, inasmuch as no distine- 
tion is made between what constitutes 
the USSR, its diverse federated racial 
congeries, its suppressed and conquered 
nations, and its non-Russian European 
and Asiatic spheres of political influ- 
ence. All this variation is conveniently 
lumped together under the title of 
Russia and the Russians; and from this 
premise Crankshaw introduces us to 
the Russian national character. 

Environment almost alone explains 
the mystery of Russia—that is, geogra- 
phy and climate, coupled with a one- 
sided secularist historical survey; the 
latter explanation being remarkable 
only for its brevity and omissions, the 
former being nene too well defined or 
delimited. But this is an old thesis of 
Russian history and literature. Lacking 
natural boundaries and with the same- 
ness of a boundless terrain, the plains- 
men of Russia develop over the cen- 
turies into a singularly peculiar people 
of constant paradox and inconsistency. 





“The Mighty Plain” produces therefore 
the pacific and yet ever warlike people, 
the liberty-loving Russians, who at the 
same time, by sheer necessity of ex- 
pertly organized defense, demand auto- 
cratic leadership—and so on. 

Today the plainsmen are the enig- 
matical “Grey Masses,” a colorless 
horde of seemingly brute animals. But 
in “Who Are These Grey Masses?” 
Crankshaw informs us that they are all 
secret individualists, progressive, demo- 
cratically inspired toward a new “Road 
to Life,’ which derives from the ages 
of frustration and desperation, “The 
Three Revolutions,” autocratic govern- 
ment, secret police and regimentation— 
the whole being the price of Soviet vic- 
tory over nature. All this is packed into 
137 pages, comprising the bulk of the 
book, with two brief chapters on the 
relations of the USSR to the world, a 
warning to England and the U.S., 
wherein it is argued that the capital- 
istic world under faulty leadership, re- 
lapsing into a dangerous nineteenth-cen- 
tury liberalism, a predatory economic 
imperialism, is paving the way for its 
own destruction. 

The truth that colors most of this 
thesis is dimmed by the errors of omis- 
sion and compression, and the author’s 
sympathies, despite repeated claims to 
objectivity, compel the reviewer to find 
it lacking in detachment, with a thesis 
entirely too simplified and partisan for 
a convincing and sound analysis. At 
some length, the evil of Marxian “cult- 
ism” is portrayed, but the over-all se- 
vere criticism is watered down by an 
unbounded confidence in the collective 
genius of Soviet polity. 

Finally, some comment is required 
on any book dealing with the USSR, 
rather than Russia or the Russians, 
which omits or interpolates the Soviet 
record of conquests from a biased view- 
point. Crankshaw finds that the USSR 
is not bent on conquest but on safe- 
guarding its defense, the perennial ne- 
cessity of “The Mighty Plain.” In doing 
so, he relies on the shoddy communist 
deceit of “encirclement” by the West, 
plus the long list of injuries and suffer- 
ings sustained by Russia, the theme 
popularized by F. L. Schuman and 
Edgar Snow. The simple truth is that 
this record of conquest as a power grab 
simply can not be misrepresented by 
any other name without resorting to 
Machiavellian hypocrisy, characteristic 
of Lenin, or downright falsification, 
such as is manifested in Soviet politics 
with its baffling concepts of “democ- 
racy” and “aggression.” 

MatrTHew M. McManon 
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ABOUT JESUS 


By C. J. Woollen 


This is a Life of Our Lord with a 
difference. The difference is apparent 
from the opening words of the first 
chapter, for the writer does not merely 
supply incidents but the very words in 
which a teacher or parent may best 
express them to a child or to a class of 
children. There is another refreshing 
difference also in the way the subject is 
treated: for the author, gradually and 
attractively, builds up the Person of 
Jesus into a very real and living Figure. 
There is nothing abrupt, and there are 
none of those gaps in the history so 
puzzling to a child’s mind. A right 
proportion is given to each scene, the 
right thoughts expressed, and the ap- 
propriate lesson is provided, often in 
the briefest phrase. $2.25 
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New approach to 1789 





THE COMING OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 





By Georges Lefebvre. Translated by 
R. R. Palmer. Princeton University 
Press. 220p. $3 

This careful account of what happened 
in France during the year 1789, the 
first year of the French Revolution, was 
first published in July, 1939 in Paris 
under the title Quatre vingt-neuf. Its 
publication was made possible by the 
French National Committee for the 
Celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
the French Revolution. Following the 
outbreak of the war and the collapse 
of the Third Republic, stringent meas- 
ures were taken by Vichy to suppress 
the book. The majority of the copies in 
the original French were destroyed, but 
not all. Thus it was possible for Pro- 
fesser Palmer of Princeton to make his 
excellent translation. This edition marks 
the first time that the book has ap- 
peared in English. 

Its author. Professor Georges Lefe- 
bvre, is unquestionably the world’s 
leading authority on the French Revo- 
lution. Now Emeritus Professor of the 
History of the French Revolution at the 
University of Paris, he has devoted the 
greater part of his life to the study of 
this cataclysmic event. His name must 
be mentioned in the same breath as 
that of such other experts on the Revo- 
tion as Taine and Mathiez. Perhaps his 
greatest contribution in this particular 
study is the sensible middle ground on 
which his judgment rests. He clearly 
avoids involvement in the old dispute 
which still rages between the conflict- 
ing schools of thought on the Revolu- 
tion. 

Many will be dissapointed that Lefe- 
bvre stops his book with October, 1789, 
and does not carry it further. Hence, it 
can treat only the coming of the Revo- 
lution and its earliest happenings; yet 
it clearly reveals what the issues were 
and shows how the Revolution could be 
continued and why. It is the author’s 
studied belief that the Revolution was 
absolutely necessary, and he goes so 
far as to say that it was probably essen- 
tial that it took place as it did and was 
worked out along the lines it followed. 
This will shock those who abhor the 
terrible and unnecessary violence which 
accompanied it. If the object of the 
revolt was to achieve a really demo- 
cratic government, Lefebvre feels that 
the revolutionaries had to do what they 
did—definitely a debatable conclusion. 

In placing the blame for starting the 
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revolt, he is not the least bit confining. 
He feels that every class must bear its 
measure of responsibility. He candidly 
admits that the Revolution was at all 
times advanced by a small, determined 
minority; but adds the somewhat sur- 
prising charge that it was the aristoc- 
racy which first used the most blatant 
methods. In his view, it was the aristo- 
crats who started the Revolution but 
could not control it—this opinion varies 
sharply with the previously widely ac- 
cepted belief that the Revolution was 
the work of a small group of middle- 
class agitators. Admitting the violence 
and atrocities which characterized the 
Revolution, Lefebvre none the less 
holds that these events did little to alter 
the course of the struggle. In fact, he 
holds that violence was practically self- 
defense. 

The book is outstanding for the clear 
pictures drawn by its author of the dif- 
ferent classes of French society as they 
existed in that day. The ultimate tri- 
umph of the bourgeoisie he attributes 
to the fact that it was indeed all things 
to all men, in that it had something to 
offer to almost every Frenchman. In his 
efforts to be fair and impartial, Lefe- 
bvre avoids being either anti-clerical or 
anti-religious, and yet performs the 
neat trick of being enthusiastically re- 
publican. 

While many will criticize The Com- 
ing of the French Revolution as oppos- 
ing their own theories of the Revolu- 
tion, it must be admitted that Professor 
Lefebvre’s knowledge of the subject is 
profound, his veracity unquestionable, 
and his writing is history at its best. 
It strikes one as a sound, reasoned 
study by a man extremely close to his 
subject. A preface by the translator, 
Professor Palmer, is admirably done; 
and there is an adequate index together 
with an appendix consisting of the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
the Citizen. 

Tuomas H. D. MAHoNney 





NORMANDY TO THE BALTIC 





By Field Marshal the Viscount Mont- 
gomery of Alamein. Houghton Mifflin. 
351p. $5 

Would you like to read a war book 
without even one gruesome detail? If 
so. this is your book. Bernard Law 
Montgomery, son of an Anglican bish- 
op. entered the British army in 1908, 
after having received the final years of 
his formal education at the Royal Mili- 
tary College, Sandhurst. He became a 
well-known figure because of the vic- 
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tories of his Eighth Army in North 
Africa, Sicily and Italy in World War 
II. This book, however, as the title in. 
dicates, is the account of the 2lst 
Army’s progress from the landings in 
Normandy in June, 1944 until the Ger. 
man surrender in May, 1945. 

In September, 1944 Montgomery was 
named Commander-in-Chief of the Brit. 
ish Group of Armies and Allied Armies 
in northern France. Because of this 
position he was naturally able to gather 
the information contained in his book, 
Montgomery has been described as “ag 
completely dedicated professional sol. 
dier,” and the book proves the descrip. 
tion is applicable. One gets no impres. 
sion here that men were killing and 
being killed during the campaigns de. 
scribed. Every big troop movement 
from June, 1944 until May, 1945 is de. 
scribed in detail, but in a completely 
unemotional manner. There is no refer- 
ence to boredom, dirt and blood. 

The invasion of June, 1944 receives 
special attention. The tremendous task 
of transporting in two days 20,000 ve. 
hicles and 176,000 men, to say nothing 
of supplies, from England to Nor. 
mandy, was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest accomplishments in the history 
of warfare. Although June 5 had been 
set as D-day for “Plan Overlord,” the 
rough seas on that date forced a post- 
ponement until the following day. 
Montgomery generously gives great 
credit to the air forces for making the 
invasion possible, by preventing the 
German planes from strafing the invad- 
ing forces and also by keeping the Ger- 
man armored divisions immobilized 
some distance from the coast. Moreover, 
the Germans refrained from throwing 
their full weight against the Allies at 
the invasion point of June 6 because 
Hitler believed an even greater invasion 
effort was to be made against another 
section of the Channel coast. 

Montgomery describes very adequate- 
ly the efforts that the Germans made 
in August, 1944 to wipe out the inva- 
sion forces, after the Germans had con- 
vinced themselves that this was the in- 
vasion. Then it was too late. Again the 
Allied planes prevented the German 
tanks from effective movement. The 
author blames Hitler for poor military 
judgment in throwing tanks into battle 
with inadequate air protection. In this 
criticism he is in full agreement with 
Milton Shulman in the latter’s Defeat 
in the West. By October, however, ac- 
cording to Montgomery, “the Allied 
drive to the Rhine had come virtually 
to a halt... . Great successes had been 
achieved, but we had nowhere been 
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strong enough to secure decisive results 
quickly. The opposition along the whole 
front was hardening.” We know that 
General Patton denied this summary of 
the situation, and declared it was a 
great mistake to allow the line to be- 
come stationary in October. 

In December came the famous Battle 
of the Bulge. Montgomery admits that 
the German offensive “achieved com- 
plete surprise.” Actually we know that 
Montgomery had stated just prior to 
the attack that such action was impos- 
sible for the Germans. He credits Hit- 
ler with the decision to attack, and 
believes it was a mistake for the Ger- 
mans to attempt something beyond 
their resources. As a matter of fact, the 
effort came nearer to succeeding than 
Montgomery admits. 

The battle of the Rhineland in Janu- 
ary and February, 1945 are well de- 
scribed, as is also the final battle of 
the Rhine, which began in March. 
Those interested in the technical details 
of the war will like the books much 
better than will the average reader. 

Excellent maps are scattered through- 
out the volume. Paut KINnIERY 





NO TRUMPET BEFORE HIM 





By Nelia Gardner White. Westminster. 
344p. $38 

After serving two years as pastor of 
the little Methodist church in Aporia, 
New York, Paul Phillips is acknowl- 
ledged to be a failure by nearly every 
one, including himself and his nagging 
wife, Caroline. So the district superin- 
tendant goes to the bishop with a re- 
quest that at the approaching general 
conference—where appointments are 
announced—he will see that Paul is 
assigned to an even smaller parish, 
where he can do less harm. Meanwhile, 
a vacancy has occurred in First Church 
at nearby Warrenton, a university city 
and the best berth in the bishop’s giv- 
ing. After diligent search, the lay direc- 
tors there have decided that the right 
man for the post would be a noted 
New York preacher and, in accord with 
their custom, they have laid their de- 
cision before the bishop. Instead, the 
bishop determines to try out Phillips, 
the misfit, because First Church, with 
its intellectual slant and high tone, 
seems to need a pastor with the simple 
gospel spirituality which he thinks he 
sees in Phillips. 

The influential parishioners are nat- 
urally aroused by this move, and lose 
no time in developing their antagonism 
to this young and inexperienced min- 
ister, All the ingredients for failure are 


at hand, and in his awkward manner 
Paul intensifies the opposition by word 
and deed, the climax coming at Christ- 
mas when instead of preaching on 
peace and good will he delivers a scath- 
ing indictment of Miss Pyne, one of the 
leading ladies of the parish, because of 
her failure to recognize her Christian 
duty toward her Negro tenants in an 
alley slum. About the same time his 
enemies are handed a most effective 
weapon against him when the bishop’s 
daughter, back home after deserting 
her husband, announces to a group of 
society women that she is in love with 
Paul. With gossip gaily scattering the 
scandal of this love affair, a petition is 
drawn up asking the bishop to remove 
Paul, on moral grounds. 

It is a struggle worth studying, but 
the book itself must be read for an 
appreciation not only of the final out- 
come but of the details. Unusual skill 
in the handling of both incidents and 
characters lends charm to the story and 
tends to lighten the pathos of the min- 
ister’s seemingly hopeless struggle 
against both himself and his environ- 
ment. The bishop’s wife is almost the 
only likable person among the women, 
though Miss Pyne, embodiment of so- 
cial snobbery, rises to unexpected 
heights in the closing chapters. There 
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Catholicism 


GERALD G. WALSH, S.J. 


Two brilliant essays, by the 
eminent Dante biographer, on 
“Christ and the Church” and 
“The Church and Current 
Problems.” The volume has 
strong appeal for those who are 
genuinely curious about the 
meaning of wisdom, faith, sac- 
rifice, social justice, democracy, 
and absolutism. 

“Warmly recommended to ail 
those who imagine that . . . the 


Church is indifferent to affairs of 
the world.”—Best Sellers 


“Very valuable as a contribution 


to contemporary apologetics.’ — 
Brooklyn Tablet 
“Don’t miss this one.’—Michigan 


Catholic 


$1.25 at your bookstore 


The Declan X. McMullen Co., Inc. 
23 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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is little of the spiritual in most of these THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
so-called Christians, and even the best CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 
of them seem to regard divorce as the 5 eee ne. alae he “ 
normal solution for domestic troubles. Catholic and Secular Books of All Pub- 
Phillips himself remains rather uncon- | Discounts “to All” Catholic Tnatitations 
vincing. Wituiam A. Dowp Monthly catalogue. 
+.) 
In MILWAUKEE its 
Broadway Church Goods 
626 W. Wisconsin 
Handling the complete line of 
Berliner & Lanigan, Nevada City, Cal. 
BOOKMARKS - VERSE CARDS - BOOK PLATES - GREETING CARDS 











Brother B. Thomas, F.S.C. 
President, Manhattan College 


Thursday, April 29, 1948 
5:30 to 7:00 P. M. 





First Army Chaplain, Governors Island, N. Y. 


THE BARCLAY STREET INSTITUTE and "THE CATHOLIC NEWS" 
invite you to hear 
Brigadier General James H. O'Neill 


Very Rev. John A. Flynn, C.M. 


President, St. John’s University, Brooklyn 


Rev. Robert A. Graham, S.J. 


Contributing Editor, ‘‘America”’ 


Brigadier General Arthur W. McDermott (Ret.) 


Former New York City Director of Selective Service 


discuss 


“THE PROBLEM OF UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING” 


Presiding—Richard Reid, Editor, "The Catholic News" 


St. Peter's Lower Church 
16 Barclay St., New York 


PUBLIC INVITED —— NO ADMISSION CHARGE 
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America Press 


ef wks 


recommended 


for meditation and study 


For those who treasure a solid and rich religious knowledge—these books 
will add spiritual growth, and will be valuable additions to a permanent 


spiritual library. 


HEAR YE HIM $2.75 


By Wiliam A. Donaghy, S.J. 


Reflections applying the message of each of 
the year’s Sunday and Feast day gospels to 
everyday living and thinking. The deep 
spiritual truths expressed in a clear, beautiful 
and compelling manner, encourage the reader 
to further active reflection of his own and 
stimulate greater personal understanding and 
appreciation of the true meaning and message 


of the gospels. 


HE COMETH $3.50 


By William J. McGarry, S.J. 


This complete and inspiring work on the 
human and divine elements of the first Christ- 
mas and the liturgy of Advent has a beauty 
and wisdom unbound by time or season. 


IN HIM WAS LIFE $2.75 


By John P. Delaney, S.J. 


Fifty-eight thought provoking sermons based 
on the Sunday and Holy Day gospels of the 
year. Great truths and principles in simple, 
graphic words provide inspiration, sometimes 
with startling suddenness, for living out in 
daily life, the spirit of the Mass. A book 
especially for a priest, but excellent for the 
layman’s spiritual reading. 


MAJOR TRENDS IN AMERICAN 
CHURCH HISTORY $2.50 
By Francis X. Curran, S.J. 


A sound and stimulating general survey of the 
history of Christianity in the United States 
from colonial days to the present. Eleven 
highly interpretive chapters on the Catholic 
Church, the unchurched and the numerous 
Protestant groups. An outline of rare scholar- 
ship and objectivity, this book was enthusi- 
astically received by Catholic critics. 


KNOW YOUR KING $2. 
By Robert F. Grewen, S.J. 


Eighty-seven reflections on the life and ex- 
ample of Christ, following the plan of the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola. In- 
spiring thoughts for meditation and prayer for 
any retreatant, lay or religious, who realizes 
that man can fulfill his real destiny only by 
following the pattern of Christ. 


THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST 
$1.75 


The famous classic, now in its ninth printing. 
This is the translation as written, not by 
Thomas a Kempis, but by Gerard Groote. The 
pocket-sized format is in easily readable type. 





(0 HEAR YE HIM ($2.75) 

O) HE COMETH ($3.50) 

OL IN HIM WAS LIFE 
($2.75) 

O MAJOR TRENDS 0 
($2.50) 





THE AMERICA PRESS, 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 


PLEASE SEND ME THE FOLLOWING BOOKS: 
O KNOW YOUR se 


( 
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CHRIST ($1.75) 
O IDEA OFA 
UNIVERSITY ($2.) 
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O FAVORITE NEWMAN 
SERMONS ($2.) 

O KINDI.Y LIGHT ($2.) 
O) HEART TO i ) 
($2. 

0 COMPLETE NEWMAN 
LIBRARY ($9.) 
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THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 
$2. 


Cardinal Newman’s great prose masterpiece—a 
treatise on education, literature, science and 
their bearing on life and conduct. Arranged 
by Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J., for private 
study and for use in college classes. 


PRESENT POSITION OF 
CATHOLICS $2. 


Nine lectures on religious prejudice, delivered 
by Newman in England in 1851, make up a 
volume marked by humor, satire, brilliant 
analysis and unequalled style. Arranged by 
Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J., for class and 
private reading. 


FAVORITE NEWMAN 
SERMONS $2. 


Thirty of the Cardinal’s sermons elected to 
show his style and to serve as examples of 
sacred oratory. The best and all the favorite 
in one book—superb for spiritual reading. 
Edited by Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J. 


KINDLY LIGHT $2. 


Several hundred meditative passages — all ex- 
tracts from Newman’s Plain and Parochial 
Sermons, converted, with slight changes of 
text by Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J., into prayers 
or reflections leading to prayer for thoughtful 
readers. 


HEART TO HEART $2. 


A companion volume to Kindly Light, com- 
piled of short, and for the most part, litera, 
extracts from Newman’s sermons, translations 
and personal prayers. Compiled and edited by 
Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J. 





*The Complete Newman Library of tht 
five books listed above may be ordered at 
the special rate of $9. 
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The Word 











/pILLARS OF OUR FAITH 


9 The value of man. Last week you 
} yere rather rough on the angels. If I 
| remember well, you compared them to 


a bunch of artificial flowers, while men 
were natural flowers. Maybe it is a 
little offensive. Don’t you believe a 


- yord of apology to the angels may be 
\ welcome or even necessary? 


Theology, my dear friend, is a queen 


5 who never makes apologies. Can you 


imagine Truth, divine Truth, proffering 
excuses and pleading guilty? I said last 
week that in some respects angels are 
above us, and that in others we are 
above them. Don’t call that a fair or 
unfair deal. There is no question of a 
“deal” when you put things in the 











place they belong. 

But how can you be sure that Holy 
Church endorses your views on the 
question ? 

Because she teaches them very plain- 
} ly, Take, for instance, the old litanies 
| of the saints. As you know, they start 
with the angels: Saints Michael, Ga- 
briel, Raphael and all the blessed hosts 
of the heavenly spirits, orate pro nobis. 
It is very courteous indeed. Since the 
angels are strangers and do not belong 
_ to mankind, they are given the privi- 
} leges of a kind of diplomatic body. 
They get the front seats. But, after all 
this respectful bowing to the angels, 
the Church turns her eyes towards 
men, and the litanies begin to throb and 
to sob. Saint John the Baptist, the for- 
midable witness of God, beheaded in 
the dark cell of his prison—can you 
fnd anything like that among the 
angels? And Saint Peter on his cross; 
and Saint Paul, beheaded also; and 
Saint Bartholomew, skinned alive; and 

Saint Laurence, roasted like a chicken. 
Have you ever heard of an archangel 
skinned, roasted, burned or beheaded? 
| And our great anchorites? And the 
little Cecily? And Agnes? The angels 
have not a single martyr. All martyrs, 
ftom the first to the last, belong to us. 
They are our brothers and sisters. And 
all those unknown faithful, who have 
suffered and wept, who have gone 
through Lent and fasting, through 
skepless nights and thankless jobs, 
with heads aching or hearts fainting, 
were they angels? That is our way of 
wing God. Angels are never tired. 
But it is something to be faithful to 
God through the deadly fatigue of life. 


Angels have no mothers. But one of 


ed 


~~ 








God’s most splendid creatures is a 
Christian mother. Have you noticed that 
we may apply to her, without changing 
a word, what Saint Paul (I. Cor. 13) 
says of charity: “she is patient, kind, 
envieth not, dealeth not perversely; is 
not puffed up; is not ambitious; seek- 
eth not her own; thinketh not evil .. . 
beareth all things . . . hopeth all things, 
endureth all things . . . never falleth 
away.” 

And the good warriors, gory with 
their wounds, on the walls of Jeru- 
salem, were they men or angels? And 
at Lepanto, who fought there for the 
glory of the Christian name? Who re- 
turned the firing and on blazing:ships 
won the day against the Turks? Angels, 
of course, were invisibly flying high 
above the battle, but all the casualties 
were ours, and all the heroism too. 

I repeat this truth, which you are so 
reluctant to admit. The first trouble 
with man is not that he is full of pride. 
Pride is very often the result of some 
profound despair. Pride, the sin of 
pride, disappears whenever man begins 
to realize the divine value of the human 
condition. After all, when God thought 
of assuming a second nature, He did 
not stoop to the angels to become one 
of them; but with all His love He was 
drawn to mankind and He chose to be- 
come a man, “consubstantial with us.” 
When we remember this mystery of our 
faith in the Creed, we fall on our knees: 
et homo factus est (“and He was made 
man”) for, since there was no compul- 
sion for God to become incarnate, He 
did it solely because it pleased him in- 
finitely. Pierre CHar.es, S.J. 
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MACBETH. That Shakespeare’s cloak- 
and-dagger tragedy is one of the world’s 
great plays is universally acknowledged, 
and merely to mention the fact marks 
one as a green sophomore or musty 
pedant. A thing that baffles me, how- 
ever, is how the gentlemen who in- 
sist that the first function of drama is 
to entertain reconcile their opinion with 
their acceptance of Macbeth as a clas- 
sic? The story is a continuous spectacle 
of superstition, treachery, regicide and 
less highfalutin’ forms of murder, ac- 
companied by bribery, espionage and 
degeneration of character. To admit 
that one finds a rehearsal of those 
crimes “entertaining” is tantamount to 
confessing one’s self a sadist. 
Macbeth, like Antony and Cleopatra, 


is a drama of disintegrating character. 
Antony, of course, is a man with a rela- 
tively high moral quotient, while Mac- 
beth’s m. q. is rather low, but each of 
them comes to ruin by yielding to the 
baser elements in his personality. 
Quickly seduced by the prognostica- 
tions of the witches, Macbeth is easily 
persuaded by his ambitious wife that 
the end justifies the means, and rapidly 
descends from man to monster. If ob- 
serving a man turning into a beast is 
“entertaining,” the definition of the 
word in my dictionary is wrong. 

As presented at The National by 
Theatre Incorporated, in association 
with Brian Doherty, Macbeth is cer- 
tainly not entertaining in the primary 
meaning of the word. The direction, by 
Norris Houghton, is slanted toward ex- 
citement, and lots of things can be ex- 
citing, including a demented man jump- 
ing off Brooklyn bridge, and including 
Macbeth when the emphasis is on 
sword fights. The sets and costumes, 
both designed by Paul Sheriff, are in 
closer harmony with the mood of the 
story. In the opening scene, the shad- 
owy forms of the witches, silhouetted 
against foggy drops, indicate that a 
narrative of crime and horror will fol- 
low, while in later scenes the steel gray 
of armor and trailing red suggest a 
story of strife streaked with blood. 

Michael Redgrave, in the title role, 
co-starred with Flora Robson, is an ef- 
fective Macbeth, trembling before em- 
barking on his first crime, determined 
when he feels that another murder to 
cover crimes already committed doesn’t 
matter, his resolution growing stronger 
as his moral sense grows weaker. Miss 
Robson’s Lady Macbeth is adequate but 
not satisfying. This happens to be the 
first professional Macbeth of my ex- 
perience, and my opinion of Miss Rob- 
son’s handling of her role can be dis- 
counted for want of standards. The 
Lady Macbeth I pictured in my mind’s 
eye while reading the play had more 
force and drive than Miss Robson in- 
jects into the role. But that is not fair 
—to compare Miss Robson’s Lady Mac- 
beth with an idealization of the role. 
Miss Robson is a good Lady Macbeth, 
and Theatre Incorporated and Brian 
Doherty can be proud of their preduc- 
tion. It is a good Macbeth. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIs 





A Reminder: “America this 
Week,” our weekly news com- 
mentary every Thursday, 7:15- 
7:30 P.M. over WFUV (90.6 on 
the FM dial). 
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Camp Directory 
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TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours 
from New York and _ Philadelphia. 
Superbly equipped. Riding, golf, swim- 
aquaplaning, 


ming, sailing, canoeing, 


archery, hockey, tennis, dancing, 


Camp. Private 


31st 


dramatics. Junior 


grounds. year. 


William 


chapel on 
Mrs. James P. Lynch, Mr. 
Lynch, directors. 


MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 


"in the Poconos”, 


Catalogue. 


Camp Tegawitha 
Tobyhanna, Penna. 





CAMP 





CARDINAL NEWMAN 


Boys 8 to 16 spend a fun-full summer on 300 
acres of New Hampshire lake and mountain 
country. Mature, experienced counselors. All 
water sports on Squam Lake. Baseball, tennis, 
riflery, riding, nature study. Unusual crafts 
program. 30 buildings. Cabins. Wholesome 
food. Resident Catholic chaplain. Booklet. 

E. A. Fitzmaurice, Newman School, 

205 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass 








Ow Bee 


A Catholic Camp for Boys 4-18. 
In the White Mountains, N. H 


WINTER MEETING. The vehicle 
marking Bette Davis’ return to the 
screen is largely a conversation piece. 
Two people of widely different back- 
grounds—an over-civilized, spinster 
poet with a private income (the star) 
and a war hero of immigrant stock 


. (Jim Davis)—who are attracted be- 


cause their lives are both out of joint, 
tell each other their troubles with mu- 
tually beneficial results and part to ful- 
fill their separate destinies. In so far as 
it suggests that there are other impor- 
tant things in life besides romance with 
an upper-case “R,” the film represents 
a welcome departure from formula. Un- 
fortunately the background details, de- 
signed to put some action into the duo- 
log, are very carelessly fabricated. An 
aging man about town (John Hoyt) 
and a beautiful but dumb secretary 
(Janis Paige), who wander in and out 
with distressing regularity, are mere 





CAMP CRANWELL 


In the Berkshires on the campus of Cranwell 
School. Boys 8-14. Under the direction of 
the Jesuit Fathers. Eight weeks of land and 
water sports in glorious surroundings. Com- 
fortable living in modern, well-appointed 
dormitories. All-inclusive fee for season— 
$400. Catalog: Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, 
S.J., 426 Lee Rd., Lenox, Mass. 


Separate Junior Group. Pri- 








vate lake. All water sports, 





‘ riflery, basketball, baseball, foot- 
bal!, boxing, 


craftwork, movies, camping 
trips to Canada and mountains, laundry, D E & R MT. Cc A RA ica S$ 
riding, included in fee of $250. Annual ‘ " 
pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. Anne at High in the Pocono Mts. 


Quebec. Half-season enrollment accepted. 
Registered Nurse. No hay fever. Directors: 
L. A. Francis, 1930 Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn.; Rev. Townsend, Sacred Heart 
Univ.; Rev. V. P. Sarmiento, Univ. of 


Camp Fawn - Camp Buck 
Girls 
Booklet: 


Boys 
Cresco, Pa. 


Exclusive 

















NAMASCHAUG 


BOYS, Ages 6 to 16 
49th Season —- Second Oldest Catholic Camp in America 
On Lake Spofford June 24 to August 25 


Rates: $200 Per Nine-Week Season; $110 Per Month 


SPRUCELAND 


GIRLS, Ages 6 to 16 


28th Season —- Fourth Season as a Catholic Camp 


On Granite Lake 
20 Miles from Camps Namaschaug and Marquette 


Rates: $225 Per Season; $120 Per Month 


MARQUETTE 


BOYS, Ages 6 to 16 

28th Season 

On Lake Spofford 

Rates; $350 Per Season; $190 Per Month 


July 1 to August 25 


July 1 to August 25 





In the Foothills of the White Mountains 

Resident Char and Registered Nurse at Each Camp 
Physician in Residence or Attendance at Each Camp 

Finest Equipment—Beautiful Waterfronts—Mature Supervision 
Free Round Trip Transportation to Namaschaug and Spruceland 








mA—-THNVESPT EmzZ 


Address Inquiries to: 
JOHN E. CULLUM - MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL 
Camp Notre Dame 
State Capitel Buildings, Union City, N. J. 
Phone UNion 3-3840 -— If no answer call UNion 5-7178 
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caricatures. The interchange of conf. 
dences is dragged out over several days, | 
while the principals shuttle from plag & 
to place—including the heroine’s Ney 
England homestead, where the Holly. 
wood touch is most in evidence. Due t 
its unhappy associations, she has, 
visited the house in five years, but sh 
finds it kept spotless by a pair of jp. 
probable family retainers, and even, ap. 
parently, finds a closet tolerably wel). 
stocked with “new look” clothes, } 
general, shoddy and diffuse writing yit. 
ates what might have been an intereg. 
ing. adult movie. (Warner Brothers) 


TR OTN 


LETTER FROM AN _ UNKNoW 
WOMAN. With lavish care and a per. 
fectly straight face, this film elaborate 
on the theme of a woman who loves no 
wisely but too well. From the day whe 
—as an imaginative school girl—sh 
first saw him, until, still youthful, she 
died of fortuitously contracted typhus, 
the life of Lisa Berndle (Joan Fop. 
taine) centered about her all-consun. 
ing devotion to a dissolute pianis } 
(Louis Jourdan). All this despite the | 
fact that he regarded her merely as » 
easy conquest on the two occasion 
when they met, and that in the interix 
she had acquired a devoted husband fa 
the sake of her fatherless child. In it 
incidental evocation of Vienna at the 
turn of the century, the movie is quite } 
lovely to look at. If, however, it is in- | 
tended to be taken seriously as a kt 
ment for a great love which might have 
been, it is an incredibly trashy bit of 
romantic fiction. As a revelation of the 
consequences of not outgrowing a 
adolescent infatuation, it might, quite 
unintentionally. serve as a cautionary 
tale warning parents of the importance 
of keeping track of what goes on it 
their offsprings’ minds. (Universal-ln- 
ternational ) 
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THE BIG CLOCK. This is a flamboyat! 
adult melodrama which manages to bt 
both beautifully integrated and breath 
lessly exciting. The setting is the mot 
ernistic, skyscraper home of a nation 
magazine network, where the whims 0! 
the publisher (Charles Laughton) at 
law and where anything is likely 
happen. With this background it seen: 
plausible that the publisher would mu: 
der a blackmailing blonde, rearrangt 
the clues to point to another visitor # 
the scene of the crime and then ort 
his harassed crime editor (Rey Mi 
land) to marshal all the organization 
resources toward finding the unknow 
“fall guy.” The man in question tum! 
out to be Milland himself, who is the 
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forced to direct the hunt which catches 
him ever tighter in a net of circum- 
stance, while at the same time desper- 
tely trying to uncover the trail to the 
real culprit. John Farrow’s shrewd di- 
rection keeps the tension mounting and 
the outcome in doubt, while Maureen 
Q’Sullivan, as an understanding wife, 
and Elsa Lanchester as an eccentric 
artist, contribute excellent support. 
(Paramount ) 


TO THE VICTOR is a lurid melo- 
drama of traitors and blackmarketeers 
in postwar Paris. For reasons best 
known to the authors, it singles out a 
set-rich-quick ex GI (Dennis Morgan) 
wi the wife of a French collaboration- 
ist (Viveca Lindfors) from among its 
unsavory cast of characters, and 
through a quite arbitrary process of 
regeneration elevates them to the status 
of hero and heroine. The horrors of 
war are mutely stressed by actual Par- 
isian and Normandy backgrounds, but 
the film’s sound-track, which is in- 
tended to implement this message, is 
too full of violent and empty rhetoric 
to be effective. (Warner Brothers) 
Moira WaLsH 


Parade 








CIVILIZATION MARCHED on, mani- 
festing, during the week, no sharp 
deviations from previous conduct rou- 
tines... . As in the past, a lack of 
solidarity among citizens was noticed. 

. In the Midwest, one citizen bit off 
the nose of another citizen. The victim, 
wearing a new plastic nose, testified in 
court against the man who bit him. ... 
This spirit of hooliganism was not con- 
fined to the Midwest. . . . In China 
one hundred enraged chauffeurs 
wrecked the office of a Nanking news- 
paper because it refused to call them 
“Shi Chi” (controllers of the engine), 
went on referring to them as “Chi Chih 
Fu” (motorcar drivers). . . . Here and 
there mistakes filtered sadness into 
lives.... A little Oregon girl, five years 
old, was in transports of joy when she 
received sixteen bicycles for her birth- 
day. But her joy faded when she had 
to send fifteen of them back. ... A 
frm had shipped one case instead of 
one bicycle. . . . In California, a mis- 


take in shifting gears gave a young 
honeymooning couple an unplanned dip 
into San Francisco Bay. Fortunately, 


the couple sustained nothing worse 
than an unexpected dunking in the 
bay’s cool waters. 


Indications that business was slowing 
down appeared. .. . In Massachusetts, 
the Bachelor Service Laundry went out 
of business, explained their retirement 
with a large sign reading: “Not enough 
bachelors.” . . . The manner in which 
some people get into ruts was observed. 
Eighteen months ago, in Los Angeles, a 
youth was caught stealing a box of 
candy in a drug store. Last week, the 
same youth emerged from prison, 
headed for the same store, began mak- 
ing off with a box of chocolates. He 
was caught by the same detective and 
will be sent back to the same prison. 

. There did not seem to be any field 
of activity in which the behavior pat- 
terns differed appreciably from pat- 
terns of the past. . . . Surgeons con- 
tinued finding unexpected articles in- 
side patients. In Lockport, N. Y., doc- 
tors operating on a man removed, first, 
an appendix; second, an eraser two 
inches long. . . . The man was aston- 
ished to learn he had had an eraser in 
his interior, could not recall swallow- 
ing it. . . . Interest in weapons of war 
went on. In San Antonio, Tex., police 
found little boys playing ball with a 
live hand grenade, made them stop. 


. Problems connected with take- 


home pay emerged. In Detroit, a wife 


told her husband, as he was leaving for 


the factory on pay-day morning, that 
she needed cash immediately. Upon re- 
ceiving his pay envelope at the plant, 
he tied it to the leg of a carrier pigeon. 
The pigeon took the pay home to the 
wife. . . . Frivolous attitudes toward 
marriage showed no signs of abating. 

. In Georgia, a man and women met 
while serving as pickets. A few days 
later they were married, right on the 
picket line. 


Novel ideas erupted. . . . Some tour- 


_ ist guides in the Southwest announced 


that the Garden of Eden was located 
in what is now Missouri. . . . In the 
Garden of Eden Adam lost for the hu- 
man race the gift of sanctifying grace 
which is necessary for salvation. On 
Calvary, Jesus Christ won back that 
grace. . . . Whether the Garden was 
in Missouri or Minnesota or Mesopo- 
tamia is relatively unimportant. .. . 
What is important for modern man to 
know is this: If he cooperates with 
Christ, he can obtain the grace that 
will save his soul and restore what was 
lost in the Garden of Eden. 
Joun A. Toomey 











THE 
INTELLECTUAL 
LIFE 


Its Spirit, Conditions, 
Method 
by 
A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. 


“Truly inspiring companion 
for all who aspire to the 
vocation of Catholic scholar- 
ship; felicitously translated 
by Mary Ryan, richly allu- 
sive, brilliantly epigram- 
matic, fervently dedicated to 
Thomistic Truth.” 
—Catholic Mirror 


$3.00 





At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 














EYE EXAMINATIONS — three Registered 


Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


GLASSES at reasonable prices 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


Established (892 
Louis Meretiing, and Staff, Optometrists 
SIX EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Opposite B. Hat 34th Street Entrance) 
Telephone: MU 5-6774 








NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 





APPROVED WORKMEN is seeking Cath- 
olic laymen in New York who wish to know 
and live more fully their Faith. Church His- 
tory, Doctrine, The Mass, Divine Office. 
Write Approved Workmen, 2267 Crescent 
Street, Astoria, New York. 





TEACHER, Summer or Fall. Modern His- 
tory under C. J. H. Hayes. Also trained in 
International Affairs, Political Science and 
Public Relations. 3 years college teaching 
experience, recent publication (Columbia 
University Press). Write Box F, America 
Press, 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 





MISSIONARY PRIESTS, working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000, need prayers and funds to expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will you help? Rev. 
Louis R. Williamston, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and _ welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 








IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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Correspondence 





Credit union rates 

Epiror: The article, “A sound program 
of family finances,” by Robert and 
Helen Cissell (America, April 10) 
might have been entitled “Don’t be an 
installment sucker.” 

The note on credit unions was cor- 
rect in a way; but I wonder whether 
your contributors and your readers 
realize that credit union interest need 
not be as much as one per cent a 
month. That rate is a ceiling rate on 
all Federal—and most State—credit 
union loans. All Federal credit unions 
may cut the rate if their directors wish 
to do so. Many parish credit unions 
have done so, and almost all parish 
credit unions could do so if they oper- 
ated efficiently. Such a step is in the 
best tradition of the credit union move- 
ment—and how perfectly it fits in with 
both Catholic Action and Christian 
charity is perfectly obvious. 

(Rev.) M. E. Cummines 

Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


Search for sermons 
Epitor: A world-wide search is again 


under way for material for the fourth 
volume of Best Sermons, to be pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers. For the 
first three volumes of this series, clergy- 
men of the Protestant, Jewish and Cath- 
olic faiths sent in over 18,000 sermons 
from every important area of the world. 
The 52 sermons in the 1947-48 edition 
were selected from among 6,447. For 
the forthcoming volume, sermons 
preached from January 1, 1947 to July 
1, 1948 will be included, and must be 
submitted before July 4, 1948. No ser- 
mon criticizing another sect or faith 
will be considered. Sermons should be 
submitted to me at 431 Riverside Drive, 
New York 25, N. Y. 
G. Paut BuTLer 

New York, N. Y. 


More on preaching 

Epitor: Sermons can be dull, as your 
correspondents seem to agree, and I 
wonder if one reason may not be the 
failure of the preacher to unify what 
he reads. It is a rare day when the 
average priest does not read both the 
breviary and the newspaper. His brevi- 
ary brings him the divine word; his 
newspaper gives him the flesh, the story 
of humanity’s daily agony. In God’s 
Providence, men are saved only when 
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the word is made flesh. Sermons are 
dull for the same reason that secular- 
ism is dull: there is no Incarnation. We 
are properly amused at some of our 
Protestant brethren, whose pulpit rep- 
ertoire covers everything from the 
weather report to the “new look.” Yet, 
though their sermons bear no relevance 
to the divine message to men, many of 
ours are unrelated to the human quest— 
in 1948—for God. 

By way of illustration: let us sup- 
pose headlines proclaiming a Red-pro- 
duced crisis abroad, in India, Korea, 
France. Suppose that on Sunday morn- 
ing, the seven or eight minutes of 
preaching time were used to invite every 
parishioner to a holy hour for the de- 
feat of communism in that country, to 
be held on the eve of the crucial elec- 
tion or meeting. Suppose it were fur- 
ther announced that the entire collec- 
tion taken up during the holy hour 
would be sent to fight communism in 
the particular country involved. And 
then suppose that in a few simple talks 
at the holy hour the people were made 
to realize that American Catholics and 
the peasants and workers the world over 
were one Body in Christ, that the de- 
feat of Marxism on the other side of 
the globe could be effectually aided, for 
example, by greater friendliness to- 
wards Jews and Negroes on the part of 
American Catholics. Such sermons, I 
suspect, would produce laymen who 
loved to listen to their priests, and 
priests who loved to talk to their 
people. THomas CiarKE, S.J. 

Woodstock, Md. 


Court citation 
Epitor: I think that you will be inter- 
ested to know that America has been 
singled out for special mention in the 
court case now being brought in this 
State in an effort to force the Brothers 
and Sisters out of the public schools 
that they now direct. The complaint, 
brought in the District Court of the 
First Judicial District in New Mexico, 
County of Santa Fe, is a curious hodge- 
podge of legal technicalities and repeti- 
tions of the old fables about the efforts 
of the Church to get control of the en- 
tire public-school system. 

Article 54 of the Complaint reads as 
follows: 


That all of the defendants named 
herein as members of religious or- 
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ders who are teaching in the ta, 
supported schools are teaching (y, 
tholicism in the tax-supported 
schools and are constantly subjeg,. 
ing all students to religious inde. 
trination with the knowledge ang 
consent of all other defendants jn 
this cause in the manner heretofore 
alleged and in the following map. 
ner in schools listed in paragraph 
29a of this complaint, to-wit: 5 
That the magazine AMERICA, which 
is referred to as a Catholic Review 
of the Week on the outside cover 
of said magazine, and is made 
available to the children in the 
higher grades, repeatedly prints 
articles teaching the children tha 
it is wrong not to teach religion jp 
the schools, and conveying the idea 
that the public schools are a dan. 
ger to religion and the Catholic 
Church. 
Many of the charges in the Complain 
are ludicrous, as the one brough 
against AMERICA. There is a basic em. 
stitutional question involved and th 
case probably will eventually reach th 
Supreme Court. It does seem to be par 
of the whole general plan of attac 
against the Catholic school system tha 
we are witnessing today. 
BroTHer Aucust Raymonp, F\S.C. 
St. Michael’s College 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


Lionel Pigot Johnson 

Epitor: I am preparing a biography o 
Lionel Pigot Johnson (1867-1902), th 
English poet and critic. It is possible 
that some of your readers may be abl 
to help me locate information about 
Johnson’s associations with George Sa- 
tayana, Bernhard Berenson, Logan 
Pearsall Smith and Louise Imoga 
Guiney. 

I will be very grateful for any avail 
able correspondence by these friends, 
as well as for other materials pertait- 
ing to Johnson. 

(Rev.) Raymonp F. Roser 

Loras College 

Dubuque, Iowa 


It would, indeed! 
Eprror: Our class at the John W. Hak 
lahan Catholic Girls’ High School has 
every copy of AMERICA since we begat 
to receive it in September. On Mondays 
each student prepares a report on& 
current or recent article, according # 
the subject presently under discus 
sion. We consider AMERICA pricelest 
Wouldn’t it be marvelous if all high 
school senior classes would adopt tht 
magazine as an essential part of theit 
current-reading program? 

Mary McDonnell 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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